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A MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN .. . AND PARENTS 


We have an urgent demand for Embry-Riddle graduates. Air- 
craft manufacturers, airlines and operators need thousands of pro- 





perly trained young men for essential positions in civilian aviation. e 
Now, more than ever before, you need maximum school training 
in minimum time. Embry-Riddle offers complete 8-month to two- 


year aeronautical engineering, master mechanic, flying and special- 
ist courses, backed by a quarter-century of experience in training 
today’s aviation leaders. 


BE PREPARED 


No one can safely predict the course of events today. Be assured, 
however, that no matter what happens, you will be one step f 
ahead of the crowd with up-to-date, intensive Embry-Riddle 

aviation training. Write, wire or call today for catalog and full 
information. 


WHEREVER PLANES FLY, MEN KNOW EMBRY-RIDDLE...A FAMOUS NAME IN AVIATION 
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Ride the Cessna 170 in comfort four 


# roomy, (adjustable) foam rubber seots 
; . » » large luggege compartment for 
long trips. 
” You cruise serenely ot over 120 m.pt 
squeeze over 15 miles ovt of a gallon 


of gas, fly 500 miles nonstop. Mair 


tenance is easy and inexpensive 


4-PIACR-ALL-METAL-SPEED = ‘cxcomst svat oie 


engine mount, improved insulation and 


door seal reduce both noise ond vit 


ROOM-LUXURIOUS CABIN-HIGH =a 
WING STABILITY veo Nie Di hen 





tapered semicantilever high-wing 
design. Lond on short fields —with 


selective-action 50 flaps, adjacent 





trim contro picture-window visibility 
Set down softly on rough terroir 
easy-action nonfade brakes and 1+ 


ented shock-absorbing landir 


. The Cessna 170 is o luxuri bin 
cruiser yet con be an aerial ‘jock-of 
all-trades.’ Remove rear seat three 

ee + minutes for cargo-type luggage F e 
or equip it with: skis for use « ~ 


seaplane floats for use on water 


cross-wind wheels for single rip 
all-wind conditions o stretcher for 
ambulance service spraying equip 
ment for crop-protection work 


lower THAN ANY OTHER 


4-PLACK ALL-METAL PLANE 





MAIL THIS 


ON THE MARKET courow now. 


Dept. F-1, Wichito, * 


Please send free lite 


On Display : | oe ! 
| 


Cessna 190 SERIES bey a ~ = 
’ 
Dealer S see Firm Name 


The perfect onswer for big or small business 

firms, becouse this wonderful ship corries five 

people oat over 160 mph, yet is simple, Phone N 

practical, comfortable to operate. Airline-type 

engines ond Hamilton Stondurd Constant 

a OE te cell all —— a ek eas ele eee eee 
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hnything LESS? 


Famous Flying Red Horse Products have Paced Air 
Progress Since the Wright Brothers’ First Flight! 
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When the Wright Brothers successfully lifted their 
crude plane into the air at Kitty Hawk, it was only 
natural that they should have entrusted the lubrication 
of their delicate engine to the makers of Mobiloil. This 
already-famous oil supplier had provided the motor 
oil for George Selden’s first car in 1877... had success- 
fully lubricated Dr. Diesel’s first engine in 1898! 


Since that first flight in 1903, the makers of Mobiloil 
have kept pace with every new development in air- 
craft and engine design. Through constant research, 
Socony-Vacuum has helped solve the many difficult 
lubrication problems created by increasingly severe 


operating conditions. 


of any other oil company! 
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NAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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As a result, Flying Red Horse aviation products 
today have the approval of every aircraft builder 

surpass the rigid specifications of the Army 
and Navy ...are found at more U. S. airfields — 
both commercial and private—than the products 


Why accept anything less for your plane? 


Mobiloil 


WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING MOTOR OIL! 























New Licenses 
Old type pilot certificates measuring 
5.5x7.5 in. have been replaced by a photo 


static copy similar to an auto driver's 
permit, measuring 2.4x3.6 in. As time 


permits, all of the 618,419 certificates on 


file with CAA will be replaced. All new 
certificates will be of new type. 
New Radio Compasses 

Two new CAA-certificated dual radio 


compass indica- 





tors have been 
placed on market 
by Aviation Ac- 
cessories, Inc . P. 
8) 30x 4178, Fort 
Worth, Tex. They 
sell for $225 F.O.B 
Fort Worth. Model 
ADF-50 is shown 


Jupiter Under Tests 

Jupiter has at last started 
CAA flight tests. The company has been 
closed for months and is now 
operating again on a limited scale 


Jamieson 


some 


Australian Fly-Ins 
Australian private pilots 
fun on their fly-ins. Stan Murdoch, an 
Australian subscriber, recently visited 
Fiyinc's offices and explained that 30 to 
40 planes of an Australian club may fly 
somewhere for a barbecue and not get 
back for a week—if the hunting and fish 
ing are good. Murdoch flew 600 hours 
last year in his timber business, says he 
couldn't conduct it without an airplane 
Big problem is obtaining dollars to import 
U.S 


really have 


lightplanes 


Recreation in New England 
Hiller Airport, Barre and New Brain- 
tree, Mass., offers recreation as well as 


» place to land. Frederick W. Hiller has 





eight 
rooms and two dormitories, completely 


converted a barn and silo into 
modernized for guests. Hiller airport 
also has swimming pools, skating rinks, 
shooting galleries, restaurant, bar, and 


kiddie park 


\ero Commander Under Way 

Aero Commander production line is 
nearing completion and production is ex- 
pected to be well under way early in 
1951 Commander is entered in Air 
Force liaison competition 


ON CIVIL FLYING 











Simplified Copter 

A new simplified five-place 
helicopter is now in design stage at 
Rotor-Craft Corporation in California 
Company claims that the design will have 
fewer than 20 per cent of the parts re- 
quired by helicopters now in military 
use. Rotor-Craft built the XH-11 tandem 
rotor machine which was wrecked in 
flight when an improperly bonded blade 


tandem 


failed The XH-11 used an “off-the 
shelf” automobile fluid drive transmis 
$10n. 


New Beech Boss 

Olive Anne Beech, widow of the late 
Walter H. Beech, succeeds him as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Beech 
Aircraft Corporation Mrs. Beech has 
been secretary-treasurer of the company 
since 1932 


Faster Cubs 

Flo-Trol Splate Co., Wahpeton, N. D., 
has developed a splate kit for Piper J-3’s 
(65-85-h.p.) and PA-11’s (65-90 h.p.) that 
gives increased performance while reduc- 





FULL RIB 


MODIFIED 
WING 


ORIGINAL 
WING 


ing wing span 28 inches. Company claims 
splates increase top speed five to 10 
m.p.h., give faster rate of climb, shorter 
take-off and landing runs, slower flight 
with excellent control, improved stall and 
spin characteristics. Kit costs $75, and 
estimated installation charge is $75. 


Bill Lear Wins Collier Trophy 

William Lear, electronics manufacturer 
and Ftyinc contributor, has been 
awarded the Collier Trophy for devel- 
oping his 36-pound automatic jet pilot, 
which is now becoming standard in most 
late jet fighters. An adaptation of this 
autopilot has been designed for light- 
planes. 


New Glider Record 

William S. Ivans, Jr., 30-year-old guided 
missiles engineer employed by Convair, 
set a new unofficial international altitude 
record for gliders December 30 by flying 


a Schweizer 1-23 to 42,000 feet near 
Bishop, Calif. Ivans used special oxygen 
gear, and at times reached maximum 


Two sealed 
FAI for in- 


rate of climb of 2,500 f.p.m. 
barographs were sent to 
spection. 


“Gone to the Hills” 

Moulton B. Taylor of Aerocar, Inc., is 
trying to work out a means to finance 
production “of 10 Aerocars which CAA 
has asked him to supply on a lease basis 


for the use of inspectors for routine 
travel. “It just looks like money for 
private aviation has gone to the hills,” 


Says 


Taylor 


Plane Full 

When Chicago Salesman Morton § 
Hart goes traveling in his Piper Pa 
really has a planeload. In additi 


_wa 
o-2 





Peet eens See 








children 
Hart 


his family are shown here after clea 


five 
years 


his wife, there are 
nine months to seven 
Detroit 


customs en route through 


Northern Ontario 


Long Range Plan 

Three major policy 
have been proposed by the Air Coo 
nating Committee to solve terminal 
problem 

1. Radar is to become the 
traffic control facility in congested t 
nal areas. All procedures, traffic patte 
control displays and computers will 
designed to supplement radar contro 

2. More air/ground voice commun 
tion must be provided 

3. In areas of critical density, ra 
procedures will be used 24 hours a 
regardless of weather 


recommendat 


prin 


Free Airport Booklet 

Albert Dickinson Company, Chica 
has booklet, “Establishing and Maintair 
ing Airport Turf,” which it will send fi 
to airport operators requesting it 


Cessna Halts 140 Line 

Cessna has temporarily suspende 
production on the two-place Cessna 140 
because of materials shortages. Produ 
tion is continuing on the Cessna 170 a1 
190 series 


Race Winner 

Albert Kushihashi, flying a Cessna 170 
won first place in the Henry Ohye Troph 
Race from Los Angeles to Chicago 


Twin Bonanza $44,950 

List price on the new Beechcraft Mode 
50 Twin Bonanza will be $44,950 f.a-f 
Wichita, completely equipped except for 
radio. The Twin Bonanza is a six-place! 
with constant-speed propellers 


Bullet Certificated 

Texas Bullet 205 (formerly Johnson 
Bullet), manufactured at Tyler, Tex., has 
been certificated by CAA. Four-placer 
was okayed at 2,300 pounds maximum 
weight with a Continental 205-h.p. en 
gine 
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Flying hospitals for evacuating the wounded. ..swift troop transports 









or giant all-purpose cargo carriers—new airplanes such as the Douglas C-118A bring 
new versatility to the Military Air Transport Service. The C-118A, 
soon to be in service, is the Air Force designation for the 

DC-6A Liftmaster —a larger version of the famous DC-6 
passenger transport. Flying payloads up to 30,000 lbs. at 
5S 320 mph with a range of about 1,740 miles, the C-118A 
will do one-third more work than the C-54 at one-third less 


“is operating cost! Thus Douglas answers the need for a 





MILITARY BIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 








high-speed, long-range dependable military air transport. Meanwhile, 


170 on the drafting board and in the laboratory, Douglas engineers and research experts continue 
ph 
to pioneer new and more advanced aircraft in the direction of 


4 DOUGLAS 3 BS 


im : WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF AIRCRAFT OR 30 YEARS ~ MILITARY AND COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTS 








turbo-prop, jet and rocket propulsion 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Int 
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i THE WAR IN KOREA | 





Air Force rushed three new jet 
types to Korea when war recently took 
ominous turn. New fighters in theater 
are the Republic F-84E (touted by the 
Air Force as its best ground support 
plane) and the North American F-86 
(the Air Force’s best operational inter 
ceptor). Three North American RB-45’s 
(four-jet reconnaissance versions of the 
B-45 light bomber) are also in the Far 


East. Previously, only two U.S. jets 
were in action: the Air Force’s Lockheed 
F-80 (Shooting Stor) and the Navy’s 
Grumman FOF (P er) 


Chinese Reds are expanding Air 
Force strength previously tabbed at 400 
planes (250 first-line aircraft). Peking 
radio is calling for Air Force volunteers, 
and 200 to 300 USSR instructors are re 
ported to have arrived recently in Man- 
churia to train the Chinese. 


Fairchild Packets, which got their 


Kore a. are doing f 


‘ ; ’ 


first war 





ent job. The new C-119's are operating 
onsistently at overload gross weights 
(72,000 to 75,000 pounds) I n better 
hort field performan expected 


hen JATO installations are used i! 
, ’ . 119 JATO test.) 


What kind of turbojet powers t 


Mig-15, the weptwing mu lar et ft 

has battled | S, plans over kore 4 
Some reports indicate it fitted with a 
centrifugal compr or type unit based 
on Rolls-Royce’ ».000-pound§ thrust 
Nene—but many observers believe the 


+ 


simple nose intakes indicate an 
flow unit. The only known Russian pro 
duction turbojet (other than the possible 
Russian development of the Nene) with 
to give the Mig-15 its 640- 


axial- 


enough power 


10 


p.h. top speed is the M-012H. This 
eng ine, d ve'o . l iil R a rom the 
German Jumo 012, is be! ed to give 
1,000 pounds static thrust at 2 000 r.p.m 
in its present form. It is reported to 


produce a maximum static thrust of 
5,850 pounds at sea level but the dry 
weight is around 4,750 pounds. This lat- 
ter fact is significant, in that it is about 
twice the weight of contemporary West- 
ern engines although several Encelish 
and U.S. turbojets give nearly double 
the M-012H’s thrust. 





| WHAT THEY SAY 





. . . Says Gen. Georve C. Kenney, com- 
mander of the Air University: “If war 
comes, we will fight a decisive phase of 
it with what we have the day that war 
breaks out. Remember that we fought 
World War II with aircraft that were al- 
ready developed when the Japs hit Pear] 
Harbor. If we are going to pay the huge 
bill for a modern bomber force, we want 
to buy a winner. They don’t give out 
prizes for second place in a war.” 





“Better pilots are largely the rea- 
son for our Korean air victories,” says 
Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Air. He 
points out that the Mig-15 (Soviet-built 
et) is better than every American oper- 


itional jet except the F-86. 





| FROM OTHER FRONTS 





. « « RAF, which now has 215,000 men, 
will be increased in size to 243,000. 


. . « Two squadrons of F-84E (Republic 
Thunderjet) fighters are operating at 
Furstenfeldbruch AFB and Neubibert 
AFB in Germany. The F-84E’s, adapted 
yy the Air Force for ground support 
duties, replaced Lockheed Shooting 
Stars. 


Over 350 p'anes ha’ e been given t 
reign countries by the U.S. govern- 


ment under the Military Aid Program 
...+ The Communist Police Army it 
East Germany now has a 1,000-man al 
force, reports indicate. And the air arm 


is being increased to at least five times 


s present size. 


4 plotless turbojet fighter has 
| Australia and re- 
first successful flight. 

, 


fighter,” 


re n de eloped DY 

cently made its 

The plane, called a “menacing 
i) 


s radio ¢ ontrolled. 


Brass¢y’s navel annual, 64th edi- 
tion, recently reported that Russi’s 
first-line air strength is 18,000 planes, 
with an estimated annual production of 
2 thousand jet 
being 


12,000 warplanes. Two 
fighters and fighter-bombers are 


’ Brassey's als 
and possibly two” air 
carriers were built in 1950 by the | 
in Baltic shipyards. 

Fairchild’s C-119 transport | 
probably will be licensed for 1 
ture in France and England, wit 
restricted to Atlantic Pact natior 


— 
| HERE AT HOME 


... For the second time in Air | 


/ 








history, a general has been assignes 
iob of production chief on a specifi 
craft. Maj. Gen. S. R. Brentnall is 
directin? pro tion of the six-jet. 
.p.h. BDoeine B-47 (Stratojet) wv 


he says, “is the white hope of our 
dium bomber force today.” In V 


War II, B-29 preduction was head 
Lieut. Gen _* B Wo'fe. 


Immediate goal of USAF « 
sion is 68 combat groups and str 
of 651,095 officers and men by June 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, has said, however, 
Air Force strength would be incre: 
to 917,000 men as soon as possible. | 
June 30 last year, the AF had 48 gr 
and a manpower strength of 411,000 


Air Force has !owered menta 
quirements for enlistment to the lev« 
Selective Service standards. 


. . » North American assembly lines 
now working on the F-86E and F-S 
following celivery of the final F-86A 
USAF. The F-86E inco1 porates lat 
sign features to give better contr 
high speeds, and the F-86D all-weat 
fighter has higher speed and is cap 
of reaching higher altitudes than 
first version of the Sabre 


. . - The Navy needs flush-deck can 
new planes “are 
larger and the old cart 


because beco 


heavier and 


deck is becoming too small to accom: 
date the says Adm. William F. H 
sey. He adds that the islands on t 


carriers always have been a menac¢ 


returning pilots. 


. . . Army has ordered “substantial! pr 
duction” of the ‘ 


H 2c A eva 


filler 





tion-type helicopter. The machine 
carry two enclosed cabin-connet 
itters 


.. Cessna is delivering its L-19A 
(winner of last June’s Army Field 
Forces’ liaison plane competition). Or 
der was jumped in size from 400 to 800 


planes. 
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HISTORY’S FIRST JET BATTLE 


Lieut. Russell Brown 


In a 600-m.p.h. battle lasting 
only slightly more than a min- 
ute, 25-year-old Lieut. Brown 
became the first pilot in his- 
tory to score a victory in a jet 
versus jet dogfight. Brown, 
who was based on Okinawa 
with an F-80 outfit before the 
Korean war started, is a na- 
tive of Pasadena, California. 








By CHARLES L. BLACK 


FLYING's Managing Editor 


LONG the Manchurian border on November 8, 1950, ti 


air was icy cold. Frigid blasts swept from Siberia 
the naked peaks of North Korea. A co!d sun shone th 
a slight haze and reflected fron 1e wings of four Lockhes 
F-80's (Shooting Star approaching the key Red supply 
of Sinuiju 
In one of the F-80's h pilot was about to make hi 
but he didn’t know it irst Lieut. Russell J. Brown of 
lena, Calif... was intent on the morning’s big job: kn: 
yut ack-ack batteries on the airfield at Sinuiju 
As the jets neared the Red air base, Brown heard the 
leader’s voice over the radio 
‘Have spotted about four Yaks on the Manchuriar 


the borde: Each flight. when you're through with 


strafing runs, climb up and fly top cover for the flight behin« 


you. When they're through, they'll climb up and reliev: 
At that point, the flight reached its “initial point”—the 


“<l 
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enough power to give the Mig-15 its 640- fighters and fighter-bombers are being planes. 
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became the first pilot in his- “Have spotted about four Yaks on the Manchurian side of | 
tory to score a victory in a jet the borde: Each flight, when you're through with you 
versus jet dogfight. Brown, strafing runs, climb up and fly top cover tor the flight behind | 


who was based on Okinawa 
with an F-80 outfit before the 
Korean wear started, is a na- 


you. When they're through, they'll climb up and relieve you 
At that point the flight reached its “initial point” the spot | 








tive of Pasadena, California. 











“I'M GOING TO GET HIM" 


"Il squeezed the trigger and held it down. Almost immediately, 


red flames puffed out of the right side of the Mig's fuselage 


near the engine section. 
tion back, burst into flame. 


tail and fuselage. 


from which the target run is started. Brown kept close 
check on the leader, Maj. Evans G. Stephens, command- 
ing officer of the 16th Fighter Squadron, 5lst Fighter 
Group. 

Three 
strafing gun positions. By the time Brown’s flight began 
its run, ack-ack was puffing everywhere—big black bursts. 
An almost solid carnet of the deadly dark stuff sur- 
rounded the jets. “We could have got out and walked 
on it,” 
from everywhere—but particularly 
able Manchurian side of the border, 


massed. 


previous flights had swept over the enemy field, 


Brown said later. The ack-ack seemed to come 
from the invulner- 
where Chinese bat- 
teries were 

Three times the flight screamed over the field, spraying 
the Red gun iti with .50-caliber ammo and blast- 
ing them five-inch rockets 

Then Brown and Stenhens climbed to cover the second 
element of tl flight—Lieut. Ralph N. Giel and Lieut 
Ri heed D. Becola. At 20,000 feet they levelled o‘f and 
evan to orbit. 

Brown looked toward Manchuria but couldn't see 
four Yaks. 
s also peering in 

emy aircraft. 

outh, he saw eight 
o 12 sweptwin; g-15’s about 30 miles away on the 
Korean ( f the 
Giel and Escol: “come on p” and 
at 20,000 feet he saw two of the Migs pull out of a dive 
and head toward Manchuria ; Imost the same altitude 
as the U.S. aircraft. 

“Break left!” Stephens called ove: 

Two of the Mi 


were 


‘ 


bordet Stephens quickly called for 


his four jets 


g-15’s—one of Russia’s latest sweptwing 
Without 
changing altitude, the Shooting Stars banked sharply to 
Major Stephens’ wing 


fighters diving down toward the 
the left, Brown staying tightly on 
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The entire plane, from the wing sec- 
A great sheet of fire enveloped 
My F-80 was going more than 600 m.p.h." 


Then Stephens calied for full power. Brown stili had 
spotted the enemy jets but he knew from the sound 
Stephens’ orders that enemy aircraft were in the imm« 
diate area. 

“I was looking around like mad and flying formation 
at the same time,” said Brown. 

A second later, Brown saw the Migs flying a loos: 
formation, with the element quite far down. The lead 
plane broke directly in front of Stephens, the second one 
right in front of Brown. 

Brown looked quickly toward Stephens’ F-80 and saw 
him rack it around to get in firing position. At the same 
time, Brown banked his F-80 into firing position on the 
second Mig. 

“I picked out the plane,” he said, “and tried to get a 
lead on him. The Mig looked a lot like an F-86 [North 
American Sabre] except that its empennage sat high on 
the rudder. It had about a 40° sweepback.” 

The enemy jet began a climbing turn to the left, a blu 
of silver fuselage and wings without any discernible 
markings. 

Brown stayed tight inside the Mig’s turn, figuring the 
lead. Only one of his four .50-caliber guns was working 

the others had jammed on the strafing runs. But he 
fired four short bursts with the single gun. They were 
misses, 

Then the 


wild dive toward 


Mig did a quick wingover and began a long 
the deck. 

Brown didn’t have time to think, 
himself: “Damn, I’m going to get him!” 

The two planes hurtled earthward. Everything had 
appened in a matter of seconds. Suddenly Brown found 
: even 1,090 feet behind the Mig planes 
lashin the ground. Brown hoped to close the 
gap but peireed discovered that although he could dive 
(Continued on page 43) 
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A helicopter in every garage? Inventor Hiller believes that is a likely possibility. If 
he could get into large production he believes cost would be in $2,000-$3,000 bracket. 


West Coast manufacturer takes 
wraps off secret project for 
the first time. Baby helicopter 
seats two, weighs only 360 lbs. 





Outboard engine is used as starter on 


one Hornet. Others are hand-cranked 





Enclosed and utility models of Hil- 
ler Hornet fly over Palo Alto field. The 


advanced development of simple heli- 









copter was kept secret even though 
certification tests had been started. 
















EXCLUSIVE | 


TO FLYING HILLER’S 


$5,000 Helicopter 


by the ease of fueling, the ready availability of the low 








cost fuel used in its jet powerplants, and the short rang 
of the flights in its field of activity, Hiller says 

The specially designed ramjet powerplants that operate 
efficiently on 10-cent a gallon distillate have an estimate 


life of 500 hours, after which they may be replaced at 





cost of some $200 each, thus eliminating a major maint 
nance bugaboo 


The Hornet is described by Hille: as the first practica 


jet helicopte: to fly and it also looms as the first rotar 
wing aircraft to claim a place in the household alongs 
with the family ca: It can land or take off from 

spot that affords its 23-foot rotor comfortable workings 





room, and can be parked in the average family garage 


Hiller and ramjet. Engine weighs only 


a A without folding the roto! The Hornet weighs only 360 
Il pounds, gives equivalent of 34 h.p. — 
pounds empty and one person can easily handle the park 


ing. It can carry two persons and 25 pounds of baggag: 
a distance of 50 miles and one person 100 miles 
Speaking about the Hornet's price tag, a revolutionary 
By HOWARD WALDORF downward step in the helicopter field in which the re- 
ciprocal engine powered $20,000 Hiller 360 set a new 


’ “ » Ss oO ller « 
OUR “under $5000” helicopter is ready—and it’s a jet- low two years ago, Hiller says . 
“Before military contracts required all of Hiller Heli- 


powered job if you please! ‘ 
But, you will have to be patient and wait until copters’ productive effort, we tooled up for a five-a-da) 
peace is testored to the world to buy one 
That is the word from the young California helicopte: 
pioneer, Stanley Hiller, Jr., president of Hiller Helicopters 
of Palo Alto, in announcing the Hiller Hornet, a twin 
ramjet-powered, two-place, two-control model built to 


production program which would have enabled us to 
sell the Hornet for approximately $4,900. If public ac- 





ceptance reached the high levels indicated by our market 
surveys, we were prepared to step up production and to 
drop the price in the second year, possibly into the $2,000 
cruise at 70 m.p.h., climb 1,109 f.p.m. and attain a ceiling $3,000 bracket :; 

of 11.000 feet. “In deference to the national emergency, we have 
shelved the entire Hornet project, but we are pleased to 





' Designed for sports flying arfd farm use in particular, 
the Hornet has a cruising range of some 50 miles, its fuel 
tankage permitting 40 minutes of flight. This feature, 
which may be regarded by some as a limitation, is offset 


announce that it is a finished product ready for quantity 
production and marketing.’ 

Behind this official statement by the young man who 
successfully in his teens gave the world the first coaxial 
helicopter to fly is an inspiring story 

In an exclusive interview with Friyrne, Hiller said 

“When we set out to develop the Hornet, we established 
three high goals,” Hiller said. “We wanted to produce 
the cheapest safe helicopter, and we wanted it to be 








easier to fly and easier to maintain than any on the mar- 
ket These were the same goals we set for, and attained 
with the Hiller 360, which costs no more to fly and main- 
tain than fixed wing aircraft in the $12,000 rang« 

“In the past two years we have produced more heli 
opters for the commercial market than any other manu- 
facturer, but instead of resting on our oars, our engineer- 
ng staff continued to evaluate what could be done to 
make a cheaper product. We wanted to know how we 
could cut production and maintenance costs and anything 
else we might do which would attract the mass market 
The first question we set out to answer was Why did we 
have to put a $20,000 price on the 360? 

“We made an exhaustive analysis of production and 








narketing costs, and the driving system was uncovered 
is the real culprit. The reciprocal gas engine, the trans 

Hands-off flying demonstrates Hornet's stability. Craft has no mission, clutches and their complicated tooling wer« 
torque effect. A conventional rudder replaces usual tail rotor responsible for the biggest per- (Continued on page 62) 
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The Air Force 
Covers a Retreat 


By 
ROBERT FRANKLIN 


Planes poured napalm into Red positions 


as UN troops battled way out of reservoir area. 
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Frontline airstrip at Yonpo handled gig 








evacuation job. Planes of Combat Ca 


mand flew ammo, food, supplies to trapped 







Gi's, then evacuated wounded on return trip 
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SAT on a hill overlooking the river, directing the 
fighter planes.” The young, tired Air Force lieutenant 
paused to puff on a cigarette and gulp some kot 


coffee 
He continued: “The F-80’s were pouring lead into 
hundreds of Reds as they tried to ford the Chongchon 
None of them made it, but they were stupid enough to 
try. We call it the ‘Red River’ now because the water 
= was crimson with Chinese blood.” 
= 
‘ . 


The lieutenant, on duty with the army as a forward 
‘tical controller, had just escaped capture by advanc- 
Communists. 








“When night came they tried it again, and this time 
ey made it. They overran the command post. They 
ere everywhere, behind us, in front of us, on our flanks 
was a nightmare. We fought with everything—guns, 
nives, even bare fists. We killed them by the hun- 
eds but no matter how many we killed, more seemed 
take their place. 

“We fell back for four days. Every day fighter planes 


~~ ; lled them in carload lots. Still they kept coming.” 

“ The scene was a regimental command post just north 

= f Pyongyang, Korea. The date was November 30. For 
5 ve days a Chinese Communist army of 200,090 had been 


avagely attacking the United States Eighth Army, bent 
n destroying it. The five-day-old withdrawal was to 
ist until December 13, and during that time, the United 
States Far East Air Forces was to be largely responsible 
for an Army’s safety—to see that it remained intact and 
eached its destination with a minimum of losses 





'9t was a nightmare,’ said the 















Waiting tensely for air transportation out of the Hamhung beachhead. Marines get ready to board C-54 just before Yonpo airfield 
te was lost to the Reds. Air supply and evacuation prevented annihilation of UN troops dur ng early crucial stage of Red offensive 





tired young lieutenant. ‘Our fighter planes killed 


Chinese in carload lots — but still 


they kept coming...’ 


Masters of double-envel ypment and infiltratior 
the Reds threw the bulk of their strength against the 
right flank If they could succeed in breaking tl 
the Eighth Army would face annihilation. The shee: 


weight of Communist troops caused that flank t lapse 
on November 28 

The late Lieut. Gen. Walton H. Walker selected a new 
line to the south. The new position was to stretch from 


the east to west coasts of Korea, just north « the 35th 
pa allel, 110 miles south of the Chongchon Rive 

It would be a hard trek—narrow, twisting roads, noth- 
ing wider than cow paths through ice and snow-covered 
hills. Half-frozen rivers, spanned by battered bridge 
and in some cases no bridges at all, crossed and re- 
crossed the path of the retreat. There was a staggerin 
amount of heavy artillery and equipment to be removed 
to safety Faced with these obstacles, General Walker: 
ordered the withdrawal 


Since June 26, p!anes of the United States Far East 
Air Forces had been pounding the North Koreans with- 
out let-up 

In the early days of the war, air-ground teamwork 
enabled a numerically inferior UN army to hold the small 
perimeter around Pusan until sufficient strength was 
available to go on the offensive 

In mid-September, with the Inchon landings and the 
breakout from the perimeter successfully accomplished 


the sweep northward was rapid. Fighters and bomber: 
blasted a way for the ground forces, until by late Oc- 
tober UN elements had reached (Continued on page 61) 
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Aerial Bird Dogs 


By CHARLES L. BLACK 


Managing Editor of FLYING 


Hic mathe 9 cit ll sulla a Ninh tei 


The guys who fly the Mosquitoes 
are the doughboys’ best friends. 


HE LITTLE North American Texan 

buzzed close to the Korean mountain- 

side, directing the fire of four Mustangs 
against a camouflaged vehicle and two 
North Korean tanks. 

In the Texan, Lieut. George S. (Burner) Burson jockeyed 
the controls so he could keep the targets in sight. Capt. 
John H. (Pinky) Hargreaves, wearing a green fatigue cap, 
rode in the rear seat as observer and watched the proceed- 
ings with the calculating eye of an old artilleryman. 

Suddenly another plane appeared, a twin-engined B-26 
bomber that slid quickly across the sky in front of them 
and disappeared behind a mountain. Seconds later, Burson 
and Hargreaves saw a “terrific explosion” about a mile 
ahead. 

3urson was on the radio immediately, calling the F-51 
flight leader. “Did that 26 go down?” 

The radio crackled—and the sarcastic voice of a pilot 
came over the air: “That was no B-26. It was a Yak and 
I just shot it down!” 

Startled, Hargreaves looked into the sky to find his F-51’s. 
They were up there all right—but they had company. Six 
planes were in a screaming dog- (Continued on page 50) 





HOW THEY LIVE IN KOREA 





At forward airbase, ground crews work day and night to keep battered old trainers in air. With shop set up in a drooping, aban- 
doned North Korean shed, these mechanics check engines and repair flak holes. When supplies fail to arrive, crews have even had 
to improvise by cutting up ration cans for fuselage patches. Said one officer: “It's a miracle those guys can keep the T-6's flying.” 
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The nose wheel of the new Piper gear has the same size tire as the main wheels and is steered on ground by the rudder pedals. 


PIPER 


THOER 


By GLORIA HEATH 


FF AT ONE SIDE of the Piper airport at Lock Haven, 


Pa., there’s an area marked “out of bounds.” The 


reason is obvious: it’s rough, furrowed, rutty. 

Visitors at Lock Haven last year were surprised to find 
an unconventional version of the Piper Pacer using that 
bumpy area as a taxi strip. Sometimes they would watch 
Piper engineers taxi over the ruts for hours, occasionally 
at speeds up to 70 m.p.h 

By December, one of the unconventional planes had 
been taxied over 3,000 miles—the equivalent of 15 years 
of normal private owner ground use. That same plane 
had made over 4,000 landings, many of them on the same 
rugged “off-limits” part of the airport. 
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With the lessons learned from that experience, Bill Pip 
figured he had licked his latest self-imposed problem 

He was ready to start building a tricycle-geared v: 
sion of the well-known Piper Pacer. The plane is call 
a Tri-Pacer, and is a companion model to the 1951 Pac: 
Its large nose wheel is the same size as the main whee 
and is steerable with the rudder pedals for simplifi« 
ground control. 

I flew to Lock Haven recently to check-fly the latest 


the old, reliable Cub line, brought right up to date wit 


all the modern conveniences. I also got my first look 
the new 1951 Pacer. At the time I flew the PA-22, tl 
type certificate was still pending. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned to 
help the pilot and prospective 
plane owner evaluate aircraft now 
on the market. Authors evaluate 
each aircraft through the eyes of 
the average private pilot who flies 
@ plane for business or recreation. 
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The four-placer is slicked up inside, with tweed and 
ather upholstery, better cabin ventilation and heating, 
nd increased noise insulation. The 1951 version is four 

five m.p.h. faster, too, as a result of such exterior re- 
ements as flush push-to-open door handles and closer 


a 


» «ear fairing. Gas gauges, which formerly were located 





it on the wings, are now in the cabin—a single electric 
auge with a selector toggle for reading right or left fuel 
tank quantity. The total 36-gallon fuel capacity gives a 
four-hour range plus reserve (about 580 miles). 

Even though I expected to see the tricycle-geared 


» Pacer, I still was a little startled when I walked up to it: 
® a standard conventional Pacer perched up on the three- 











Cargo goes into the left door of the Tri- 
Pacer more easily because of the plane's 
horizontal attitude with the tricycle gear. 


Conventional Pacer contrasts with Tri-Pacer but planes have comparable 
“35 performance. Controllable-pitch prop has upped cruising speed to 132 m.p.h. 





wheeled landing gear. Main wheels have been moved 
aft (with the c.g. seven inches ahead of the main wheels 


at gross load). The nose wheel assembly has a steel oleo 
strut with a broad aluminum fork, giving good rough 
field performance. It carries the same size tire a nh 
main wheels but it isn’t mounted to the engine. Instea 
it has four separate supports leading to the motor mount 
support brackets at the firewall. 

The plane also has a number of construction refine- 
ments—such as the two luggage-strap type metal cowl 
fasteners which give quick access to each side of the 
engine by a 90° turn of a wing fastener. The Hydrasorb 
oleo and shock cord landing (Continued on page 55) 
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Hugele ™ 


By JARED HAMILTON 


AST OCTOBER 13, Lieut. Stanley Leona 
the British Royal Navy lay pinned ben 
the wreckage of his fighter plane in N 

Korea, His situation seemed hopeless. He 
far behind enemy lines north of the Wons 









area and a realist wouldn’t have given a | 






nickel for his chances of getting out. But tl 
would have been without reckoning on 
Sikorsky H-5 helicopters and their crews of | 
Air Rescue Service. 

When the emergency call came in, the Th 
Air Rescue Squadron’s Ist Lieut. David C. Mc- 
Daniels of Riverside, Calif., was ordered to { 
an H-5 to aid Leonard. Dispatched with McDan- 
iels was Capt. John G. Shumate, Little Ro 
Ark., a medical technician. 

They landed under fire, extracted the inju 















Leonard from the wreckage of his plane, a 
took off. While en route in the helicopter, Cap- 
tain Shumate gave Lieutenant Leonard 
emergency blood transfusion. Upon landing at 
Inchon the injured man had only to be lift 
aboard the U. S. Hospital Ship Consolation, fi 
Lieutenant McDaniels brought his helicopter 
down on the docks directly beside the ship. 
This is but one of hundreds of life-saving : 
tivities by helicopters which have won them 
affectionate nickname 
World War II, helicopters have been performing 
countless services that could not have been un- 
dertaken at all before. But their most impor- 
tant single accomplish- (Continued on page 48) 




















‘gyrating angels.” Since 














An Air Rescue helicopter lands at the Korean front to pick up a 
wounded soldier. A few minutes after this picture was taken, he 









was aboard the airborne litter carrier on his way to a hospital. 
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Marine pilot warms up his helicopter for take-off on a quick 
to the hospital with a wounded Marine in each of the side carriers 
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Sikorsky H-5 takes off on an observation mission over Marines holding an advanced position on a North Korean mountain slope 
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ritically wounded Marine has a better chance to survive after Eased into position, this wounded G! will be flown out a few sec- 
sching the hospital in fraction of time an ambulance would take. onds after a ventilated plastic covering is placed over the litter. 
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F WAR COMES, the lightplane will be in the 
fight in a big way 
How it can be used in civil defense was 


. 

How lj ht la nes demonstrated at Philadelphia in December by the 
$4 p Pennsylvania Wing, Civil Air Patrol, to civic 

leaders and Feceral officials 
About 150 planes and some 800 members of 
an e en CAP squadrons throughout eastern Pennsylvania 
showed that the lightplane can do more than hunt 
subs and carry messages. In mobile support for 


Your l own civil defense, it is the best possible plane for the 


job 
These conclusions were echoed by the dozens 





of officials who observed the demonstration, in- 
cluding Mayor Bernard Samuel of Philadelphia, 
By ALLAN R. SCHOLIN Maj. Gen. Norman D. Cota, Philadelphia’s execu- 
tive director of civil defense, and Maj. Gen. Lucas 
V. Beau, commanding general of the Civil Ai: 
Patrol, and his staff 
The exercise was organized by the Pennsyl- 


Philadelphia was blasted by vania CAP Wing and CAP national headquarters 


and involved an estimated dozen landings for each 


a mock atomic attack Here's plane participating during the day—a total of 


? ? more than 1,800 landings, all conducted without 

how private pilots reacted. incident 
It was predicated on this assumed situation 
Philadelphia was hit in an atomic attack just afte 
sunrise on Sunday, December 17. While the “at- 
tack” was still in progress, General Cota, heading 
Philadelphia’s civil defense organization, was able 
to reach Maj. A. L. McNeal, CAP group com- 
mander at nearby Chester, Pa., with a call for 
aid. Major McNeal, just outside the stricken area, 
communicated by CAP radio with Col. Phillip 
Neuweiler, Pennsylvania CAP 
at Allentown, who immediately radioed all eastern 























wing commande: 


Pennsylvania squadrons to execute their phases 
of the civil defense mobile support plan 

“Mobile support” is an integral part of the na- 
tional civil defense plan which contemplates that 
communities outside bombed areas will furnish 
all possible assistance to those hit. This assistance 
may be in the form of trained personnel organized 
into teams for rescue, first aid, emergency feeding, 
engineering, police, fire (Continued on page 58) 


"Casualty" is loaded for evacuation. Observers (right) are May 
or Bernard Samuel of Philadelphia, Maj. Gen. Lucas Beau of CAP 


Communications unit of CAP mobile support team kept in radic 
contact with planes and with ground vehicles picking up “injured 





a) 








First plane takes off shortly after “A-bomb” hits ; 
Philadelphia. About 150 aircraft joined in exercise 
} 
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Designed specifically 
as liaison plane, FL-23 
is all-metal, high-wing, 


tricycle-geared craft. 








Enormous fuel capacity is unusual! feature of plane: 140 gallons for |,130-mile range 


FLETCHER FL- 


By R. 


HE long-nosed little trike -geared airplane 


big bubble canopy pictured here is the 

plane specifically designed for 

Ground Force liaison competition severa 
I 


The Fletcher FL-23, produced by John W 


the Thorp Aircraft Company, 


was designed and built in only 


is designer of the post-war 


with the ( se an estimated 1,130 statut ‘ We 
only new j ance at ii ‘ 120 nots max 
the Air Force- knots stalling 1. and 109 knots cruise t 75 
1 months ago cent horsepowe ihe e! ne is a Continental O-470 
Thorp of of 225 maximu rated 205 h.p. at 2,600 
Van Nuys, Calif drives a Hart ivaraull ce ollabdit p 
28 days. Thorp seven-foot bl 
Thorp Skyscooter Its builders aim a 19,000-foot service ec 
Dipper 1.199 f.p.m. rate of climb (Conti 


and the Lockheed experimental Little 


The FL-23 is an all-metal, high- 
wing plane using the same type 
of movable tail used on the Sky- 
scooter. The entire stabilizer ro- 
tates and the elevator control is 
stabilized with a servo-tab 

The little Fletcher has a wing 
span of 33 ft. 4 in., length of 28 ft 
4 in. and height of 8 ft. 1 in. It 
has an empty weight of 1,609 
pounds and a gross weight of 2,500 
pounds, with a wing loading of 
9 Ibs. sq. ft. An unusual feature 
of this two-placer is its enormous 
fuel capacity. It is equipped 
with two large Mareng cells of 
70 gallons each—a total of 140 
gallons of gasoline. 

On this fuel the Fletcher can 


G. NAUGLE 











Designed and built in only 28 days, the prototype FL-23 crashed during evaluation 


tests. 


Its claimed top speed is 120 knots per hour (sea level). 


It stalls at 40 knots 
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heading for a towering maple at ninety 
m.p.h. and the old mill skips a beat? 


Hedge Hopping 


How does a duster pilot feel when he’s 





Duster pilot Jack Race says 
dusting is “best experience.” 


through the Dust... 


By WILLIAM F. HALLSTEAD, III 


URE, YOU'VE HEARD about crop dusting. You've 

heard of DDT and 2,4-D; of toxicology and entomol- 

ogy; defoliation and weed control. Precise informa- 
tion—scientific 

What about the man who flies the plane ankle-high 
at 90-plus? Is he thinking of hexachlorides as he rolls 
out of a low turn-around and dives in over the telephone 
wires? How does he feel when he’s holding her flat on 
the corn hills heading straight for a towering maple and 
the old mill skips a beat? 

To get the inside story on a duster pilot’s life, its trials 
and errors, I spent some time with Jack T. Race of 
Carbondale, Pa. Jack, incidentally, was one of the two 
USAAF flyers assigned to pilot British General Mont- 
gomery’s staff during the past war. 

He’s tall, husky, in his late twenties; he has some 3,000 
hours in his logbook—from Cubs to Constellations. For 





the past two summers, Jack dusted for a company ne: 
Rockford, III. 

Jack came out of the Air Force in 1945 a first lieu 
tenant. Already a licensed flight instructor, he taug] 
G.I. students until the program slackened. He wrote let 
ters, as pilots must these days, and was told by a Mi 
west dusting company to report to Illinois for a flight 
test in May. 

He headed west with three fellow Pennsylvania 
Three of them rode in Jack’s Chevvy while the fourt 
man drove a motorcycle. They took turns at this, a1 
before the trip was over a car ahead made an abrupt 
swing toward a side road and the pilot on the motorcycl 
thundered into it. Jack said they thought their budd 
was finished business. They had called an ambulance and 
were wondering if they should move him or not whe: 
the victim got up off the pavement. The trip was ré 














Flying in formation duster pilots pull up at the last 
moment in order to spread dust in every corner of field 


sumed, but possibly due to the crash’s effect on nerves 
and body, that pilot failed the flight test. 

He hit the telephone wires with his tail wheel as he 
brought the Cub in for a landing. Jack watched th 
second man climb in the Cub with the company pilot. 

“I knew the test was low flying stuff—practice forced 
landings, patterns no higher than 100 feet. The other two 
boys made out all right. One had a hard time getting 


himself to make the low pattern; he’d been instructing 


for a strict outfit. I was wondering how I’d make out 
when the pilot giving the tests turned to me. 
‘You won't need a flight test,’ he said. ‘You’re already 


hired.’ 

“Darndest test I ever took. Don’t ask me why it han 
pened. I never knew.” Maybe those 3,000 hours, mostly 
in light aircraft, had something to do with it. 

The new pilots practiced with (Continued on page 46) 






















Jack Race, on the ground, assists in 
loading insecticide before duster flight. 


Stearmans spell death to pea aphids in low-flying DDT 
attack. Most dusting has to be done either in the early 
morning hours or in the evening—those periods when the 


wind is slight and dust will remain close to the ground. 
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Here's advice: study map on 
facing page, file a flight plan 


on every cross-country, and... 











Airspace over atomic plants—such as this production 
. ae y unit at Hanford, Wash.—is forbidden to all planes 











- , 
4 
: 
| From Atom Plants 
ae 
pe 
i 
: 
4 Compiled by FLYING Staff 
IMES HAVE CHANGED since Frances J. Mahoney plants where all flying pro d 
was fined only $50 for flying over the Hanford larger air defense identification zones 
Wash., plutonium plant in 1949 [September, 1950 them where flight plans were then optional! 
Fiymnc]. Today pilots violating this and other pro- now mandatory 
hibited airspace in the United States can feel lucky There are three main classes of restricted 
they don’t get shot down. the U.S. airspace. These are (1) prohibited 
And even if jet fighters don’t knock them out of air defense identification ne und (3) 
the skies, pilots making flights over prohibited areas areas 
can expect to pay as much as $10,000 in fines, spend a Prohibited areas are forbidden to all { 
. year in prison, and possibly lose their pilot’s licens: tary or civilian. The prohibited areas ars 
That’s the maximum legal penalty for wilfully violat- the facing map in solid red 
ing regulations in the restricted areas @ Hanford, Wash., and its immediat ea 
The Air Force, charged with protecting these areas @ Los Alamos, N. M d it diat é 
f from aerial attack, is growing increasingly provoked @® Oak Ridge, Tenn., and nediat 
at careless private pilots who fly over or near atomic @ The White House and Capitol of th 
plants. These plants are under constant radar sur- States 
veillance—and the instant any aircraft shows up on Air defense identification zones (ADI: 
1 the radar screen, jet fighters are dispatched to in- along the coastlines and borders and s 
vestigate. atomic plants. Flight plans are mandato 
But it’s not enough, these days, to know you've got ( l ( in 4,009 feet above 
to stay clear of atomic plants. Flying restrictions are terrain in these areas In some of tl ADIZ 
also being tightened elsewhere. Donald W. Nyrop, ever, flight plans are not mandatory 
administrator of civil aeronautics, has announced that than 4,000 feet above the terrai: 
flight plans have to be filed for planes entering or fly- Eight Air Defense Identification Zo e 
ing within designated Air Defense Identification Zon n the facing map 
(ADIZ) in the United States, provided those planes 1. Northwest ADIZ contains the pro ted Hanf 
are 4,000 feet or more above the terrain. In some ea. Flight plans are not mandatory for plar 
cases, flight plans have to be filed even when planes less than 4,000 feet above the immediate t 
q are flying below the 4,000-foot mark. (Hitherto, planes 2. Pacific ADIZ covers inbound and co: 
; flying in ADIZ areas were requested to file flight plans more than 20 nautical miles off the west coa 
but weren't forced to do so by regulation.) United States and from the Canadian bord 
: Some pilots have been confused about the various point several hundred mil uuth of the | 
: restricted areas—and there has been plenty of room border in Lower California. Flight plans are 
: for confusion. For instance, a caption under a map regardless of altitude 
: on Aircraft Identification Zones in November FLyInc 3. San Francisee ADIZ. Flight plans ars 
: did not distinguish sufficiently between the special datory for planes flying less than 4,000 feet ab 
: safety zones in the immediate proximity of atomic immediate terrain (Continued on pr 
: 


























Figure 1. Swiveled propeller would 


drive either rotor or entire craft. 
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Figure 2. Symmetrical rotor blades 


would also act as conventional wing 





British Fairey Gyrodyne is start toward 
successful convertaplane with its for- ; 


ward-pulling propeller and stub wings. 





Figure 3. Twist of blade would 
make both engines pull forward. 








ow 


Here tail rotor twists 





U.S. Gyrodyne model Figure 5. 
to propel unusual craft forward. 


Figure 4. 


looks like conventional helicopter. 
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THE NEW WORD... 








jure 6, Wing tip nacelles would 
t from vertical to horizontal. 


Here are designs for an aircraft 
that will fly as fast as a plane 
and land as slow as a helicopter. 


By JOHN T. DODSON 


INCE BEFORE ICARUS had his wax wings burned off 


by the heat of the sun, man has tried to fly. As he su 

ceeded, he grew progressively dissatisfied with |} ik 
cess. When man invented the balloon, he longed for a 
to guide it where he wanted to When he had the airsh p me 
decided that it was too big and cumbersome. He turned to 


the airplane and complained that he couldn’t land and take 
off where he wanted to. So he invented the helicopter which 
could land on a dime. Now he is dissatisfied because the heli- 
copter 1s too slow. 

The newest venture in man’s restless attempt to find a fly- 


ing machine that will satisfy him is the convertaplane. It isa 
machine, he hopes, that will fly both fast and slow, land and 
take off in a plot of tennis court size and yet be able to cruise 
at speeds double and triple those of a he licopt r. As might be 
expected from its name, the conve rtaplane is an aircraft that 
converts from airplane to helicopter—and vice-versa 

A successful convertible aircraft would have other advan- 


tages. With the helicopter-like apparatus to take the machin« 
aloft, in some cases the wings might be shorter and thinne: 
with correspondingly less drag for high speed flight becauss 
they are not needed for landing and take-off. Another likely 
advantage is the use of jet power plants—even the inexpensive 
simple ram jets—to power the rotors because they need not 
be in operation long enough to make their huge fuel con- 
sumption a major objection. 

The convertible aircraft is a lot closer to successful develop- 
ment than is generally realized. In fact, full-size models such 
as Britain’s Gyrodyne are already flying. Though some might 
object to calling it a true convertible aircraft, it has the majo 
essentials—helicopter rotors, short stub wings, and at least 
one forward-pulling propeller. A photograph of the British 
model is shown on these pages. 

The pre-war autogyro was in one sense a convertaplan¢ 
with its overhead rotor and forward-hauling propeller. But 
it did not go either slow enough or fast enough to satisfy 
modern convertaplane engineers. Whatever final form a truly 
successful convertible aircraft takes, it seems unlikely that 
it will rely on rotors for lift at high speed. 

Lately the Air Force has taken a sudden and serious inter- 
est in convertaplanes, with the result that a great many facts 
that might have been reported about progress a few months 
ago are now considered military secrets. 

Meanwhile, a number of small organizations are attempting 
to develop convertible aircraft. Numerous design studies 
have been and are being made. But development is in large 
part a cut and try process and there is a widespread feeling 
that this field is the new happy hunting ground of the individ- 
ualist inventor. (Continued on page 57) 
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HAT WOULD HAPPEN to your body if y: 

were shoved into a rocket plane and suddenl) 

catapulted straight into the sky at 13,100 m.p.h 
Would you “explode” because of decreased pres- 


F : sure? Would you sweat blood? Would you be 
At the instant this pho kil] d by the pressure change? 
tograph was snapped The answer is no 
T/Sgt. M. D. LaMonita You'd live through the experience. I did. So did 


was “climbing” at simu- 


lated speed of 13,100 


everyone else who flew the equivalent of 13,100 | 
m.p.h. with me 


m.p.h. He punched hole Our “flight” was on the ground, in a pressure 
in altitude chamber dia- chamber, at the 15th Air Force’s Altitude Indoctri- 
phragm, causing instan nation Unit, March AFB, Calif. 

taneous pressure change One VFR day last spring I received orders to go 


to this school. I joined 17 other pilots for the air- 
lift to March AFB and two days of altitude indoc- 


trination 





When we arrived I asked several of the dozens 


of questions which I had stored up on the long flight 
a down, but received no answers from the operations 
ople who met us. I reluctantly retired to the 

I 


quarters which had been assigned me and waited 


OM for the ig secret to be revealed 
It was not long in coming. Shortly after dinner a 
sergeant brought the schedule to the BOQ. We 
0 were to report to the school building at 7 o < 
the following morning. This course would be a re- 
; Hl fresher in the routine procedure of high altitude 


flying, which we had all practiced for years, and 
an introduction to a new problem of altitude opera- 
tions peculiar to modern pressurized aircralt eX- 
plosive decompression 

Before going to bed I sauntered over to the Offi- 





> cers’ Club for a short beer and discovered on 
P ° the 20th century’s latest marvels—television. Hav- 

By First Lieut. ing spent three years following World War II on a 
Hugh J. McLaurin, USAF cozy little Pacific island I had only read and heard 


about this phenomenon. I decided that being sta- 





tioned in Southern California really had its advan- 
An Air Force pilot, McLaurin has flown & 
14 types of military aircraft including fi - vey tages. 
jets. He has 1,742 hours, is 27 years old . Next morning we reported to the school section : 


and were met by a flight surgeon who immediately 
ushered us into a classroom where we heard the 


c 


first of a seemingly endless series of 


a nA 
— 


lectures. These lectures covered every 
phase of medicine and anatomy as it 
applies to the airman. All day we were 
harangued about the cause and effect 
of such things as “G” forces, oxygen, 
night vision, alcohol, bends, anoxia and 
explosive decompression. There were 
movies on the blood system, eyes, ears, 
stomachs, brains, muscles and joints. ‘ 
Somehow, although I have an aversion 


to these gory subjects, I managed to 
absorb enough of the material to pass 
the course exam which was given early 
on the morning of the second day. 

After the exam we were taken to the 
pressure chamber for the actual alti- 
tude training. The chamber resembled 
a train engine. It was a tank-like affair 
approximately six feet wide and 30 feet g 
long, divided in the center by a heavy 
steel door. There was an open port- 
hole about 18 inches in circumference 
near the bottom of this door. Approxi- 
mately every two feet along the sides 
of this first compartment were oxygen , 
This is the “plane” in which author flew from 8,090 feet to 38,000 feet in a thou- outlets for use with oxygen masks 
sandth of a second. It is the decompression chamber at March Air Force Base, Calif Each station (Continued on page 69) 
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Colonial XC-1 (Skimmer) has completed static tests for type certificate and flight tests are underway 
vise is 110 m.p.h 


fitted with 130-h p Lycoming engine Top speed is 125 m.p.h., er 





Fixed tricycle gear replaces the 


Tech Spec c ] 


) Slingsby Motor Tutor was developed for British Ultra-Light 


S Aeroplane Socieiy. Single-seater has 39-h.p. engine, 43-foot spa skids on Lawrence 





Helicp'ane Il prototype has been slightly modified from earlier version. It now has 89 per cent sy flaps 


OL en, 


erons) outboard of the flaps. Rutder now appears to be full-length 






span 34 ft. 2 in. Price w 


Skimmer 


| be 


dua 


and 


center 


Seales 


s three 


whe 


twin-boom pusher 


ons 


Earlier Helioplane had full-span aileron-flaps and a 


n $9,000-$! 


sc 


Pp 


{small 


+ rudder 


e 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? continued 





Russian Lavochkin fighter, reportedly designated La-i7, is a larger, sleeker plane than famed Mig-!5. It has estimated span of 
42 feet. Shoulder-positioned wing has 30° sweepback. Main landing gear must be housed in fuselage. Tai! has long ventral fillet 





Convair Turboliner with two Allison 2,750-h.p. turboprop en italian Caproni Ca.193 is new twin-engined five-six placer 
aines will be tested in San Diego then delivered to Allison with two 150-h.p engines, |70-m.p.h. cruise, 750-mile range 


a 





Phantom view of Northrop F-89 (Scorpion) shows location of important components for first time. Twin-jet all-weather intercep- 
tor has crew of two—pilot and radur observer. It is armed with six 20-mm. cannon. Craft has 56-foot span, weighs over 30,000 Ibs. 


i + 
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ARO Le Fe 


De Havilland Vampire two-place jet trainer has side 


duplicated It probably will be used as trainer for 











POOR MAN'S AMPHIBIAN 


IT soon to be marketed will permit lightplanes 

equipped with Edo Model 1400 floats to be con 
verted into amphibians Gear swings on pivots at 
point of suspension on floats and is locked down by a 
drag-link with built-in snap lock. Production gear will 
weigh 60 to 70 pounds, sell for $300—$400. It was 
developed by Robert N. Decker, Dutchess County Fly 
ing Service, Cozine Field, Rhinebeck, N. Y., on plan 
proposed by Richard Blow, New York City 








Spanish Iberavia 1-11 (top) is iwo-place primary trainer and 
sport plane equipped with Continental C-85 engine. It cruises 


at 108 m.p.h. Note resemblance to All American Ensign (bottom) 

















by-side seating. Conirois, instruments, gun and bomb sig} are 


high-altitude gunnery, rocketry and bombing. Jet engine has 3,3 bs. s 



































Climbing ability of Piper Super Cub is shown in seque 
Cub tak ng of into 4- to 6-m.p.h. wind at Flushing Airport. Plane 


made standing start with two men aboard, and left ground before 10 





feet. Run was started with flaps up. After 50 feet they were dropped 











! Learned About Flyin 
From That! no. 


By LEW L. GOURLEY 


He tuned his plane radio to a good 


dance band—and flew the wrong way. 





Author, who has logged over 10,0C 


hours, learned to fly planes in 1934 


FTER MORE THAN 15 years ot earning a livelihood many times Therefore even as I de parted I determ I 


manipulating stick and rudder I have come to the to return home as soon as I had delivered my passer 
conclusion that the pilot himself, no matter how ex- because I had appointments the following morning 
perienced, 1S usually responsible fol his narrow escapes The weather Was typical ol the de sert region oO} 
If he’s lucky and uses his wits before it’s too late, he which we set our course; bright and clear with a lis 
comes through without mishap and survives to say: “I southwest wind and the usual afternoon turbulence. M 
learned about flying from that.” Hill was an excellent passenger and apparently accu 
During the years I have flown as an instructor, duste1 tomed to air travel for she offered no complaint about t 
and flight operator I have in every case but one—and this rough air or the monotonous cruise over the desert 
involved a structural failure while flying an autogyro After crossing Cajon pass I noted that San Bernard 
been unable to trace the cause of the difficulty to any- Vas comple le ly obscured by a thin overcast of smoke 
thing other than my own carelessness or laxity fog. I told Miss Hill that if the cor tion didn’t imp 
Thi tory tarted with a charter flight from Las Vegas over Los Angeles I wou'd take her to Pah dale and p 
Nev to Los Angeles during the summer of 1947, a few vide her with a bus ticket for the balance of the trip S!} 
day before the late Bugsy Siegel was lain while sitting objected to this plan and said she had to reach Los A 
near an open window in his girl friend’s LA apartment geles within the hou 
I mention Siegel for it was he who called my office to A few minutes later tl smog thinned out and we we 
irrange a charter for his friend Vii nia Hill. able to let down over south Los Angeles with a good fo 
It was quite late in the afternoon when Miss Fiill ar- miles visibility. Fog wi: eginning to roll inland and ol 
rived at the airport. As I climbed scured a portion of the Los Angeles municipal airport 
my Cessna 140 out over the I landed at Compton, which was agreeable to my passe! 
outh end of Spring Mountain I gel Had we arrived 30 minutes later I doubt thi 
realized that if I planned to re- could have got into the Los Angeles area at all since 
turn to Las Vegas that day I fog was moving in fast from the Pacific ocean 
vould have to do so after dark I made arrangements for a taxi to pick up Miss H 
The terrain between Los An- and returned to the parking ramp. The Cessna ha 
geles and Las Vegas is anything been refueled and there were several aircraft at the gi 
but inviting for single-engined pit ahead of me. The sun was sinking fast. The fog w: 
aircraft at night, but there are rolling in. There was at least 1 hr. 40 min. fuel remai 
several lighted fields along the ing in my tanks. I had previously organized a fiying clu 
way and I had flown the route at Silver Lake, about 90 miles (Continued on page 54 


Virginia Hill (left) gangster's gir 







friend, was passenger on ill-starred 
charter flight. Author got lost at 
night and landed plane on dark road i 





? Good Reasons Why Owning 


cuuesnaa. €& Plane is Practical 


lacked enough performance and 
carrying capacity to be practicai, 
and high-performance aircraft 
with real utility were too 
expensive. With the four- 
passenger Pacer, Piper 
changed that picture; and it 
is now practical for many 
firms and farmers ~~~, 
to own a plane. 























10,00 
1934 





Sum up the savings— 
savings in fares, trans- 
portation tax, actual per-mile 
operating costs, and depreciation 
g allowance on a plane 

1 OV as a business vehicle— 

a lig and you'll convince yourself that 
e. M @ Piper PACER or TRI-PACER is 
wise a sound, economical investment 
for your farm or business. 





age Then see how fast the PACER 

: will get you from 

where you are to where 

». Sk you want to go— — 

ss A and you'll be doubly sure 
it’s Piper for you. 

> wi Better than 120 mile-an-hour speed 

d fo at 16 miles to the gallon in a machine 

— that doesn't cost more 

than a fine car means really 

appreciable savings in time and money. 

let your nearest Piper dealer 


“ show you the “2 good reasons” this week. The Tri98Pacer 


we I'wo fine new four-passenger Pacers for 1951. The PA-20 PACER 


a y , 
“ee / ava regular eear, which crurse i2o to ) ul ‘ 
S clu y for maximum ethcrency and econor of tivis The PA PRI-PACER | 


fe 4 PIPER with the tricvcle landu ear, which bri ou new f 
RR’ stecral | nose wher bor ¢ ‘\ route ait ‘ nt 
i 4 d a microns tor I { ( 
ers feature t ' clu ra 























gir! | 
‘red Both Pace 1) 
at eck \ wit 
ad. j feel which makes the Pacer far 1 - iin ee P 
: h tr 0 I ustab i | 
i rear de and lded soundprooh lor quiet flight. / 
: : te Piper A ijt Cor; Lock H Per i, (, 
ie LOCK HAVEN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION leakage from the high pressure 
the airfoil to the low pressure. By 
certain patented features on the w 
eirplane, leakage is controlled and 


mum lift results 

To date, only models have beer 
for testing purposes. [See page 5 
photograph of another Horton w 
aircralt 





NEW AOPA BRACELET | 
A new sterling silver identifi 
bracelet for AOPA pilots is availal 
national headquarters. The silver 1 


. were unable to locate the logs showing plate features the AOPA insignia 
craft O ilot ciation 1 
Aircra Ousers end Pilots Association is a when and where the engine change had 
service organization for the private pilot or . 4 ; 
aircraft owner. AOPA's full time staff is de been made If you're like Joseph Vlik 
+ . “4 
voted to helping the individual pilet, ite aim (AOPA 67065) of Chicago, you'll im - ct CLZ aon 
° ak ly! mor se ess expen- : r P 4 - 

mc aay? arn fen — P mediately get in touch with AOPA. VIk i Se “2% 
tiv < > : * ia 

Headquarters are: ISth and New York Aves., bought a used Ercoupe from a seller who -= 

> 

Washington 5, D. C. Members also receive promised to give him the logs for the 
a special AOPA edition of FLYING, news | ° : the a , d ) . 
etters and confidential aviation data. Opinions airplane as soon as they could be loc atec é 
expressed in this column are not necessarily While trying to locate the lost logs, Vlk 
those of FLYING Magazine learned that the engine in his airplane 


was a Continental A-75-8 instead of the 


Continental A-65-8 engine approved for 
the airplane. With visions of violating 


CIVIL AIR DEFENSE CAR every time he flew, plus trouble 








AOPA’s most recent efforts to help getting the airplane relicensed, Vik was 
private pilots on the civil aviation policy in a spot He contacted national head 
level took place early in December when quarters and with the cooperation of the 
we participated—with 12 other aviation CAA in Washington and the region 
organizations—in drafting the State Plan AOPA got permission for Vlk to limit 
for Civil Aviation in Civil Defense. Pur the operation of his engine to 65-h p 
pose of the plan submitted to Govern limits until he got approval on the A-75 
ment officials by the Emergency Aviation 8 The engine change had not been € ave with your name and mé 
Council was the implementation at the registered with CAA and the logbooks ship number Sturdy links forn 
tate level of the EAC’s earlier basi were missing so Vik was unable to es bracelet Price: $6 
plan for civil air defense tablish who was responsible for his trou Other insignia available to A(t 
EAC members hoped the plan would ble members include miniature and A 
erve as a guide for the organization and Lesson: get the logbooks before you size wings, 10-inch and 14-inch de 
operation of state and local civil defense buy a used airplane manias, jacket patches, ashtrays, A 
iviation organization It outlines the rulers, car emblems, tie clasps, and 
responsibilities of state and local avia WHAT IS IT? other items of interest to private pilot 
tion officials in civil defense aviation and Pictured below is an artist's concep 
provides standards for the establishment tion of the La Vorton wingless airplane FLYING'S CHEAPER! 
of control airports, proper identification or flying automobile Invented by a At least John K. Corathers Al 
by CAA of airmen, communication net member of Lovaas Enterprises, Inc., in 49293) of Santa Ana, Calif., think 
vorks, training of personnel, and tests to Las Vegas, small models of the wingless With his wife and seven-month-old 
determine the adequacy of the networks airplane actually fly. The designer, Wil- he recently completed a flying trip in 
et up liam F. Horton, wanted to design an Cessna 140 from Santa Ana to Wo 
AOPA's general manager, J. B. Hart automobile body aerodynamically cor O., and return. Total cost of the 
inft, Jr.. was acting chairman for the rect so that its upper and lower surfaces including food, lodging, gas and oil 
roup which included representatives of would get sufficient lifting area without $109 
the American Association of Airport Ex a wing. He believes he’s accomplished Flying the airways via Prescott, A 
ecutives, Aircraft Industries Association it with the present model by using a querque, Amarillo, and Wichita, ( 
of America, Aviation Distributors and negative ratio airfoil and controlling the athers had six stops and 19 hr. 15 1 
Manufacturers Association, Airport Op velocity pressures. Negative ratio means flying time on the eastbound trip 
erators Council, Aeronautical Training a long narrow wing which presents the over the same route westbound 22 
Society, Air Transport Association of problem of less lifting ability due to > min 
America, Corporation Aircraft Owners 
Association, National Aeronautic Asso 
ciation, National Air Council National 
Association of State Aviation Officials, 
National Aviation Trades Association 
and the National Flying Farmers Asso 
clation 
TITLE SEARCH 
If you're planning to buy a used ai! 
plane be sure and have a title search 
made on it. If you don't clear the title 
oure liable to run into expensive and 
innecessary problems. AOPA members 
an Nave a title search made ata special 
ite of $2.50. The regular charge run 
from $5 to $15 Send the registration 
number and make of the airplane to 
Aircraft Title Search, Inc., 1025 Conne 
ticut Ave N.W Washington, D. C 3 
ire to identify yourself as an AOPA 
member to get the specia rate e 
LESSON FOR PILOTS 
What would you do if you found the 
engine in your airplane—which you |} 
been flying for 80 hours—had never beer 
approved for that airplane? And you Artist's conception of the La Vorton wingless plane. To date, only mode!s have been bui 
, 
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4 
-- ULTRA-MODERN 
AVIATION FUELING 


Cities Service joins with Eastern Air Lines 
fo inaugurate another great advance 


ew! 


A FEW FLAT-TOP FEATURES 


NO REELS... All hose lies flat—out 
of sight—on wide, flat metal grating 


The Flat-Tops are on duty now —making notable service 
records. With these remarkable new tank trucks, Cities 


Service is fueling Eastern Air Lines planes at LaGuardia, 








above tank 


UTMOST SAFETY... Remote hydraulic 
drive from tractor engine, to slave 
pump, to high-speed fuel pump, keeps 
prime power tar away from fuel out- 
lets 


HINGED LADDER ... Rises from flat 
position on grating; elevates and ro- 
tates as required; locks in place, with 
hose lifted on guide rails. No more 
auxiliary ladders to cause injury or 
damage. 


SINGLE VALVE TO DE-FUEL... This is 
just one of many features for new 
simplicity and surety... for definite 
savings of time and labor with this 
extremely efficient tank truck equip- 
ment. 








Newark, and Boston’s Logan Airport. Never before has 
there been any approach to the safe, speedy, convenient 
fueling now made possible by Cities Service Flat-Tops 
You'll be interested in major Flat-Top features listed 
here. Each one adds evidence that Cities Service is in the 
forefront of aviation progress. That's why fields offering 
Cities Service products are winning preference today, 


among those eager for topnotch quality and service. 


CITIES SERVICE 


Soe 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


New York - Chicago 


tn the South: Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 


Cities Service Aviation Gasolenes 
Cities Service Koolmotor Aero Oils 
Cities Service Cisco Solvent Engine Cleaner 
Cities Service Trojan Aero Greases 


and Aviation Specialty Products 
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FIRST TWIN-JET 


heard a lot about the 


I have 
Douglas XB-43 twin-jet bomber but have 
never 


seen it 
Ron Bertuzzi 


land City, N. Y 


Long I 








@ The XB-43 (see 
powered by twin GE TG-180 gas turbine 
made its first flight at Muroc 
May 17, 1946 The first I S 


American twin jet units, the 


prototype photo) 
engines, 

Calif.. on 
plane with 
XB-43 


was a 


two placer with an est 


mated top speed n excess of 500 m-.n.h 
The USAF procured only one.—Eb 
EXPENDABLE CRATES? 

The authors of “Wanted: A Grass 
hopper Destroyer {November, 1950, 
FLYING gave only a half-thought-out 
consideration of their subject 

They suggest a bantam fighter with a 


phenomenal pe ed range, intended solely 


to knock down liaison planes. Fine ind 
rood, but didn’t it occur to them tl.at 
this puts us right back at the start of air 
warfare? As soon as liaison craft are 
threatened with light, low-speed fighters 
they can't duck away from, they're going 


to start mounting light machine-gun 
It might be that instead of using com 


ercial lightplanes for liaison and build- 


bantam fighters to knock them down, 


ve ought to switch to the old World War 
I designs for patrol fighters and liaison 
ft which mounted light machine-guns 
ich expendable crates could still easily 
it-maneuver and dodge any fast, heavy 
fighters, just as the L-5 doe And they'd 
be best equipped to do battle in their 
own low altitude ow ed zone of 
operation 
Joe GIBSON 
lersey City, N. J 
THE KOREAN VIEWPOINT 


For the past four year have been a 
iaison pilot or, to use the correct nomen 
Army aviator 

Almost every Army 


has read the “Grasshopper 


lature, an 
aviator in Korea 
Destroyer 


article and we all agree it’s quite true and 


to the point. The thing that amused us 
most was the quotation in the first para 
graph The Grasshoppers were mostly 
ff-the-shelf lightplanes equipped with a 
radio and manned by an individual sus 
pected of being on the fringe of lunacy! 

Much as I hat o admit it, that quo- 
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THE MAIL BOX_ 


ore pat J 
Ot meal 


At times 
lunatic to 
they 
these 


tation just about hits the spot 
you have to be a 
some of the 
require (or should I say, 


over here 


accomplish missions 
“want”) 
light aircraft to perform 


How 


and 


our casualties have been so low 
how all of us flying have stayed 
alive so long is a good question 

This lightplane flying in the Army has 
been going on since 1940. I, for one, want 
to thank you for giving us such a won- 
derful plug in your October and Novem- 
It’s about time we “lunatics” 
got a bit of recognition 

Capt. Georce H. LAWRENCE 

Somewhere in Korea 
@ See a forthcoming issue of Fiy1ne for 
a detailed report on the pilots of the in 
fantry’s foxhole Air Force.—Eb. 


ber issues 


Inf 


THAT MAN MANTZ 
A few days ago I got into a contro- 
about Paul Mantz My friend 
Mantz is a builder and flyer of 
aircraft. I say he is a 
sional stunt pilot for the film studios in 
Hollywood 


versy 
claims 


midget profes 





Prec. Lester Haz: USAF 
Okinawa, South Pacific 
@ You're right. Mantz has been a movie 
stunt pilot for 20 years. He also runs a 


service (slogan 
which 
thout 
An aeronautical jach of all-trades. Mantz 


“Anuwhere 


ation 


charter 


4 ‘ , : 
Anytime } has been in ope 


20 years w injury to a passenger 


s a famous racing pilot and has won 
three consecutive Bendiz Trophy Races 
n his F-51. He holds the transcontinen- 
tal record from Los Angeles to New 
York, made January 22, 1950, with 
ela} ed time of 4 hr. 52 min. 58 sec 
Ep 


ROSS AIRPORT OPEN 
Ross Airport at St. Louis, Mo., did not 


close November 30, 1950, as had been re- 
ported. The difficulties have now been 
corrected and the airport will continue 


but with 


service ana 


‘rating as before, many im- 


rovements in facilities. 


ll_pilots are invited to fly in to 





ee us as always 
J. H. Hacer, Owner 
Hager Flying Service 
Ross Airport 


St. Louis, Mo 


¢ 


MAJOR DE SEVERSKY 
If at all pe ssible, can you let 
know what Maj. Alexander P. de S« 
ky, 


ingg ROW 


} 


the noted airplane designer, i 


Ma lison, Wis 





Majo 


his t 


@ An aviation 
Sever k y has 
recently working with the Defense |! 


consultant, 


spent much of 


partment and Department of the 
Force, as well as with several fore 
governments, in discussions on the 


potential and air defense of various 
He is a 
tributor to 
inthe U.S among the 
Air University, the Armed Forces St 
College. the Strategic Inte lligence Sx 
the Canadian National 
and the Royal Canadian Air 
lege His efiort 
two year 

book, “Air Power: Key to S 
’ 


Seversky still does “a 


, . 
trons regular lecturer and 


several military schools. b 


and abro id 


Defense Colle 


Staff ¢ 


major during the 


s has been devoted to his 


urvival 
certain 


amount 


, 3 , ’ 
research and design in the field of 


' , 
rocket and 


aircraft Ep 


propulsion armaments 


UNFRIENDLY 
Some 10 years ago while making a 
down to enter the pattern at the \ 
paraiso, Ind., airport, I had the unl 


experience of learning how a duck 
when he approaches a well-hunted 
After landing, I learned that the inh 
ants of a nearby nudist camp had talk 
a couple of pot shots at my plane 

Here’s hoping that the attitude of 
“sun worshippers” throughout the cot 
try is now the same as that of the mer 
bers of “Pennsylvania’s Nudist Airpar 
[October, 1950, Fiy1inc 

Git WEHRENB! 

San Mateo, Calif 


INSURANCE 
Ed Hoadley’s statement Noven 
Fiyrnc, “How to Finance Your Airp!an 
that 
ing 


most companies have stopped 
hull policies is entirely 


There are no less than 


aviation 
correct 
large domestic aviation markets offeri 
complete aviation facilities including | 
coverage on a nationwide basis 
We strenuously object to Mr. Hoa 

ley’s statement that insurance is a ct 
rent headache of aviation economics 

Insurance is one of the few commo 
ties on today’s market on which the p1 


(Continued or page 64 
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CAN YOU SPOT THEM? 

















F-80 VS. MIG Star pitted again t it in Kore Air Force ir Tokyo poir ted ; 


The answer still puzzled ma: ili one out of every three Cor 
(Continued from page 14) tary experts even alte the t ol ¢ highter plan risking contact 
counters had grown quit ng in mi U.S. Far East Air Forces in the 
ldn't gain any distance. He looked November Short fter Thanksgivin avs of November had been eit! 
an instant at the mach-meter. He was the Mig’s disappeared from the air over troved os maged 
raveling over 600-m.p.h.—straight down Northern Korea—and as this article i A total of 48 Communist plans 
He set the sights for maximum, since written. the sighti have oro ‘ aual on dasa = tie OS 
is at the limits of effective range quent and almost negligible ule : ¢ those. 32 were ae , 
fired one burst. Then he fired three But some facts have become apparent ir-to-ail oe Or RQ 
rt volleys both from the experience in Korea and plane ot the 729 Heleve aum 
Almost immediately, red flames puffed from intelligence sources. (FLYING pul him came in actual contact with FI 
»f the right side of the Mig’s fuselage lished details regarding the Mig-15 in iahters or homber Thus 2¢ 
the engine section September. 1950. At that time. the plane of the Communist forces riski 
I figured it was now or never,” said aie Billet oe Hh ee Win tat wane daatounn 
wn. “So I squeezed the trigger and Although not Russia’s latest or best At the same time. during t 
it down.” That seemed to kindle jet fighter, the Mig-15 is the latest ope period of Cor inist air intervent 
up—the entire plane, from the ational jet in the Red Air Fors occu Far East Air Forces mounted 8,85 
section back, burst into flame. A pving a position perhaps comparable t vidual flights and hed onlv seve: 
puff of fire enveloped the tail sec- that of the North American F-86 (Sabri 1e to enemy action. One B-29 
and the fuselage or Republic F-84 (Thunderjet) in the vn by a Mig-15; the other six 
At that point, the Shooting Star had US. stabl It is armed with 37-mm vere lost because of flak 
tered compressibility. The Mig was fixed guns, and is probably about 110 fire 
about 1,000 feet above the ground, m.p.h. faster than the F-80, except in a Mhirty-two Red nlenes wer 
ung straight down At 2,000 feet ina dive The F S80. he wevel IS HeleveE to Oo lamaged 1n alr-to-alr con it ] 
m.p.h. dive, Brown knew he had little have a tighter turning radius 15's and 17 Yak Shootina St 
e to pull out The Mig was reported to have used counted for 18, F-5l rot eight 
lt was a good thing he exploded when air-to-air rockets on at least one occasior » tw B-29’s four 
lid,” said Brown. “I couldn't have Despite early successes by F-80's, F9F Of these nlv three Mig-] 
ed in that dive.” F-51l’s and B-29’s against the Mig jet, Ai: onfirme estroved 
le hauled back on the stick and the Force spokesmen were inclined to place F-80, one by a B-29 and one | 
) shuddered slightly as it swept close 4 high estimate on the Russian swe pt 29); five were listed a prot 
the ground and then began the long wing craft’s performance and capabilities troved two by F-80 
into the sky They point out that in most encounter F-51's 
ywn looked around and discovered the Migs adopted peculiar tactics—: But before actual an 
the other planes had disappeared though their principal aim were to entice tion can be made of the a 
is alone in the sky, with only the [SAF and Navy planes across the borde: tetien of the Mis-1S—and hefor 
k smoke of the shattered Mig to re- rather than to dogfight them on sight and Navy officers will com: 
him he’d just shot down the first Use of the jets. it was believed, probably on the jet’s quality—additior 
in air-to-air combat in history. Inthe as intended by the Chinese to create an ters will have to occu! 
ce of about 60 seconds, he had gained additional excuse for the Peiping govern As one Air Force general pointe 
immortal position in aviation and ment’s aggression in North Korea These enemy jets have been encou 
y record books From a statistical viewpoint, however for only 30-second, 40-secon n 
* * * the results of a typical 15-day period minute interval Most of the time 
What kind of plane fs the Mig-15? How (November 1-15) showed the UN forc: I ’ is have been over 1,00 
s the plane that Lieutenant Brown far ahead of the Red air forces in plans The data compiled at the present 
down compare with the latest US iestroyed too siim tor any categorical eva 
and with the Lockheed Shooting For example, a release from Far East the Mig-15 
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CIVIL AIR 





‘It Is Not Our Intention... 
C' IMPLAINTS HAVE REACHED Na 
Civil 


tional Headquarters that some 
Air Patrol officers have said CAP is go 
ing to control all civilian flying in the 


event of an emergency. As a result Gen 
eral Lucas V. Beau, CAP national com 
mander, recently restated his policy in a 
letter to all Wing commanders 

It is not our intention in Civil Air 
Patrol,” the General wrote, “to dominate 
civilian flying, nor has it been our inten 
tion to do so. We, on the other hand 
invite other civilian flying organization 
to cooperate with CAP for the purpose of 

tablishing an air potential that may be 


used throughout our country should an 
emergency arise Remember, and it is 
very important—the only organization 
we wish to control is the Civil Air Pa 
trol. We do, however, seek the coopera 
tion and will cooperate with all othe: 
flying organizations or individuals in 
order to build the best possible civil 
defense team, which can only succeed 


with the complete cooperation and under 
tanding on the part of all concerned 

General Beau directed that this policy 
the attention of all 
members 


called to 
Patrol 


igain be 
Civil Air 


The Grand Manner 
AP’S TEXAS WING, which reportedly 
likes to do things in a grand manner 
lidn’t do its reputation any harm when 
they put more than 120 planes from 19 
Texas cities into the air during its SAR 
CAP mission staged recently out of Con 


y Air Force Base at Waco 
Target for the mission was an aircraft 
tail assembly marked by an unfolded red 


parachute planted near Marlin, represent 
ing a plane missing on a flight from 
Palestine to Brownwood. After the “lost 
plane was found by Glen Douglas and 
Joan Holliday of the Dallas squadron, a 
‘round rescue team, headed by Maj. I. J 


Fisher, also of Dallas sped to the scene 
and evacuated the survivors to a nearby 
I pital 





Five Richardsons are Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, CAP members. left: W. E 
Sr... W. E. Jr. C. A... Helen and E. M 
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From 





PATROL 





Contest Plans 
OMPLETE DETAILS of the CAP- 
Fiy1nc Photo Contest, or iginally sched 

uled to be announced in Wrinc TALK this 
month, still remain to be worked out 
but definitely will be announced next 
month. The December meetings at which 
final plans were to be made had to be 
cancelled by request of National Head- 
quarters in order that its complete facili- 
ties could be devoted to more urgent civil 


efense matters. The conferences were 
re-scheduled for January So watch 
Winc TALK next month for a complete 


report on official contest rules, the list 
prizes, and other detail 


Vermont Commander 
CAP officer since 1942, Lieut. Col 
Walter P. Hicken, of White River 
Junction, has assumed command of 
CAP’s Vermont Wing, replacing Col 
James L. Biggs, who has been appointed 
a member of the National Executive 


Board 


CAP’S Highest Honor 
Aen Fay M. Thomas, vice president and 


general manager of Detroit's Hotel 
Book-Cadillac, has been awarded the 
Meritorious Service Award, CAP’s high 
est honor, for his outstanding service to 
Civil Air Patrol. Active in CAP circles 
since its founding in 1941, and a member 
of the National Executive Board since 
1947, Thomas previously had commanded 
wings in Louisiana and Michigan 


Fastest Growing 
ASHINGTON WING'S Renton Squad- 
ron, “fastest growing unit in the North- 

west,” according to CO Frank Ames, 
turned out at 2:30 in the morning during 
one of the worst storms of the season to 
help in a search for a 42-year-old girl 
lost in a forest near her home south of 
Seattle The search was successful. The 
little girl was found alive and well short- 


ly after dawn 


Sub-zero weather failed o halt Orera 
tion Stop-Gap, a joint CAP-military man- 
Ala:ka. 


a 


euver conducted at Anchorage 





New Jersey SARCAP 
More than 375 persons, 65 airct 
medical detachment ind it : 

units turned out for the New : 
Wing SARCAP mission condu 
Flight A of USAF’s 6th Ai: 
Scuadron. The training problen 
locate a “missing” aircraft which 
perted from Port Jervis for Mi 
Fort Dix, and to evacuate poss 
vivors 

A new twist was added to t 
Jersey exercise when one of t 
search planes was reported missir 
the assigned prot lem had been 
fully completed. The entire Wir 
back into action and the “missin 
was found parked on an aband 
strip 

Air Rescue Service officers were 
pleased with the training mis 





complimented Col. B. Hunt Smith 
“excellent organization” which h 
“ability to adequately perform a 
and rescue mission throughout the 
state of New Jersey 


First Over the Top 
IRST Lieut. Norman R. Di 
mandant of Cadets for 


kinsor 


the W 


Wing, is out to make Wyomin 
state in the High School Co 
Program. To get things started 
sent a letter outlining the import 
the high school aviation study 

to every high school, every school 
and school district in the state. | 
thus far: plans for 16 more hig 
units in the Wyoming Wing. Thi 


kind of effort that Wyomin 
honor of being the first Wing “ov: 
top in the nationwide cadet re 
irive 


gave 
Ra\¢ 


Community Support 
IRGINIA WING CO, Col. Allan C 
kinson, and other Old Dominior 
eaders met recently at Richmon 

Field to discuss with J. H. Wys 
Coordinator of Civil Defense, the be 
of Virginia’s CAP manpower and « 
ment. Wyse told the officials that 
must be ready to play an important 
in the community support plan 
set up in the state 


Eagle-Eye DuBeau 
ONTANA WING'S Eugene DuB« 
rated a real “eagle-eye” by US 
Air Rescue Service. Twice witl 
months this CAP pilot has locate 
ing aircraft while on an ARS-dire 
search mission 





Cadet Edward Uumas is honored 
Shaw AFB by Maj. Gen. Lucas Ee 
(right), national commande of the CA 


MY AOPA 
MEMBERSHIP 


iS 


WORTH PLENTY 


says member pilot 








Do! 
“i Ive been an AOPA Charter member ince 9, ut JARTHUR GODFREY 


when | was flying 50-h.p. Aeroncas and Cubs at Wash- 


100! ington, D.C. I've watched AOPA grow right along with 

. R the growth of civil aviation in this country and I have , 

igl : ' You save money... yOu save time... you get more 

his the strong hunch that quite a bit of that growth has been ‘ , d ‘ 

min due to AOPA’s efforts to make personal aviation more fun, more safety, more all-around satisfaction from 

Bt useful, safer and less expensive. av; r AOPA ' 
Godfrey's International Cow Pasture at Leesburg, Vir- your tlying .. . througn your membership 


ginia isn’t much of an airport yet, but I put my DC-3 in Listed below are a few of the services and privi 


rt there every week and my fellow AOPA members are wel- 

in C. | ome to use it—such as it is—anytime. leges that make AOPA a “must’’ for all private 
lion a ; > 

nd's | a : owe — fa pred fsa ‘ae flyers. Membership dues are only $5 a year. 

vee S bucks a year. So far as I'm concerned, my AOPA member- / ¢ 

e best hip is worth a lot more than that to me.” 

hat ARTHUR GODFREY 


~¥ esealiiane USE THIS MEMBERSHIP BLANK TODAY! 








eeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
on Va'uable AOPA Services FREE to Members 
Po The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in persona vu . 
ted flying problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, docu- ne te mee tiny be “toy — 
oon ments, plane sales and purchases. Also national AOPA- tt 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self courtesy card; AOPA Washington News- first soloed rplane at.... the 
letter; each month the special AOPA edition of FLYING ead a merhag eepeoussepesness + iim 
magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service and wes previously on AOPA member 
maintenance facilities at most TWA airports, advantageous My registration number » 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings maued~t 4 “fe . 
emblems for your plane and car, and membership card —— 
Above all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for sais “abd sa 
your flying interests in government and other circles. wow 
Y A 

















4/ 4/ $1.80 of each yeor's dues are for my subscription to the AOPA Editio 
of FLYING 


CA AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
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Duster Pilot 


(Continued from page 29) 


empt then full, hoppers a few days be 
fore hipping out. Jack discovered the 
ifference 300 or 400 pour could make 
in what used to be the Cubs back eat 
Take-off was longer: climb sluggish. The 
ttle ne took longer to pull out of an 
ich d ‘ On piiot mee off the 
Ke te I ba ur r iste! 1 
I ‘ ed pull-out effect Witt rgo 
the A ( ing ncreased 1 ! 
tabi eed highe Ni vhen 1 
e 180 it pole-toy el 
V he t canning companie Cali 


Mont Jack 
pan nt pilots to Illir Wiscor 
lowa, Minnesota, the Dekot and a 
One of ti DOV ot 


tou deal—he w nt into North Da 


kota and it reine for the rest of the um 
met But bad weather is just another of 
the chance take 

The first field Jack duste was a flat 


U-acre pea f I He wasn't 


worrited 


hout tree | or wires but whether 


r not he'd sp | his DDT in the right 
roportion 30 un to the acre. That 
ip to the pilot and he makes his own 
oppe openi! idjustments by hit-or 
mi to reg te the dust flow. On thi 
first jo Jack hit it right on the nose 
His first 1 ran out right where it wv 
ipposed to the econd load ran out 
he ere ed the fence at the end of 
ast 1 Aln t never happened 
I ne yr é 
\ t first dusti ob i renerally 
iu In the olce hip the hopper 
Vi ( ‘ 1 f I t ‘ { La | ' cr At 
he er f } ee-t voop, man i 
ister four nit I ull the 
thrott hss r ho I head on the 
fe hopper handle I ! 
‘ lence produce 1 t 
r the ter plane ever 
or f { t tl nd of 
the On { tt Ja 
found ! ‘ kddaerir turn ym thie 
‘ nd t ke it But ou 
t ta last er igh ur ou 
kid You ve t to atc! oO I 
Du f iT eT , { re t i I 
l t ent 
The inotne ont You 
I ' , the ' to be unde 
ix to ¢ t Y 1 get ou t« tne 
| r fire nm the i F na a tne iT 
orm yu start flyi And ju kee} 
flying until the wind pic! Ip, it raiz 
therr It the dust ta ou dro 
it Ther l art i r rou 5 
the eveni: dust t 1 can't see 
a 
The ho nad » f i mar t 
ence if it into il iit ine 
ground cre ymetime I t pliot 


limitations in it 
dust ‘on schedule. T! plus Jack mn 
scientiousness, nearly put him in the ho 
pital 

“We gotta hi: 
tonight,” the field man pleaded We're 





on a tough hedule and 
patch just th one.” 
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“I don’t like dusting this late,’ Jack 
told him, “but since it’s the last field 


By the time he was in the air, it was 











[iad . 
t 


YEARS AGO 





’ ‘ vm 
( bo b fo 
4-17 hae ‘ ‘ 
a af 2 7 es and a 20.000 
Newest Russian airliner, 
} ‘ Vv f j 
yes am We er. 1949. J 
\ \ ‘ ‘ t 
" chute 
‘ ‘ t tl ' ‘ 





Sign of the Times: | H \ 


TWENTY YEARS AGO 
“‘Lergest bombing aircraft in existence,"’ 
( PLB ere 














} I ‘ I ‘ 
60K d be , 
| wet f 12 pt é 
f 1.200 . 
rk I was unhappy about this trip, 
k sid, “but it was an experimental! 
ist ob for the University of Illinois 














So I went ahead On the first pass ] 





something grab the Cub like a bi 
ber band 
gled down the 
I was still flying all right, so I fini 
the jo} 

“When I 
transformer a mile and a 
town of Flagg Cente: 
didn’t have any power for a couplk 





It stretched with me as | 


field and finally sn 


landed, I found Id ri 


loo a 
away and the 


he urs 


On 1! 


J nk right there you have the 
swer to dusting’s high accident 
Jack went on That night I carrie 


I'm not 
usually carried; the CA 
pounds. But you 


light load, made one dollar 
ing what I 
authorizes 300 
lefinitely quote me on this: a 
pilot can't make money without carr) 
overloads 

Dusting has created an enigma 
lusting company generally pays its | 


gross. The cen: 


20 per cent of their 


company pays some five cents per po 





listributed; the pilot gets one cent 
that. The dusting company gets the 
pays for dust, gas, oil, maintenanc 
pays insurance to the tune of, in 
case, $36 on every $100 the pilot t 


And the insur 


companies don't get rich either. The 1 


in for his company 
aust pilots carry, the higher th 


the greater the insurance cost, ‘ 


their commission. If they carry less 
the insurance reduction for a safe 
record wont go into effect w 1e 





which time the duster ; 
Air F | 


Jack regards an average seasons take 


season at 
may be with an airline or the 
$2,500. That's for a pilot who's interest 
in making money. You can make as |} 


as $150 per day; you can make 





signments handed Jack was the pro} 
back nd forth ove 
bean field to circulate the air and | 


vent an unseasonal frost formation. TI 


were two string to this one ne nh 

fly low enough to do some good 

the whole operation was to be one ' 
ight i 


As pitch darkness fell, Jack fired ' 
his weary Stearman and began the g1 
at 100 feet, flying between flare-pot mar 
ers. He was uncertain about the eff« 
100-foot altitude, so 
tried half of it I got to worrying 
frost that I ended up i 
10 feet and flew that way from 11 } 
to 7:30 in the morning. I stopped on 


tiveness of the 


much about the 


autumn nig 


to gas up T} 
thought I wa going to treeze to eat 
But I made $75 

The following day 
blurped and had to go back to bese f 
a new carburetor 

Morning fiving has its pitfalls, too. J: 
flying particul 
hot day carrying heavy loads of ro 
lone “My first take-offs from the loa 
ing field were fine. There was a lo 
fence at the far end and I cleared it | 
The sun came up and 
got hotter. I ordered the same load eve! 
time, and it wasn't long before I ju 
( FLYING—March 195 


began at dawn one 


a good 10 feet 
























or a tie-down A Cub won't do 
icky stalls for you either; itll stall 
out the same way every time. But 
ke at least 75 h p. A 65 is too criti 
dusting 


ed about the pace of the job, 


1 a flight he made during the to 


Jac k 


eason 
metimes I sat around for days 
times things happened too fast I 


ent on a hurry call once to dust a 
to field where a group of Mexican 
ers Was working 

asked the field man, ‘How about 


workers—want to move them out 


No time for that, he told me. ‘Go 
nd dust.’ 

was using chlorodane and it’s hard 

the eyes and awful to breathe. I 


two or three passes, and those Mex 
were getting ma Maybe nobody d 
them why I was buzzing over thei 
s dropping the stuff 

iddenly something into the 


s nose, then the fuselage was hit, 


tnudage 


the rudder. I finished the load and 


ed to look over my battle damage 
nicely lented cov ng There was 
running down the side of the ship 

ymato juice Theyd bombarded me 
. , 

new ic! SS 


idn't blame them too much. I'd ha 


of run-ins with dust myself. I 

a field one calm morning and the 
hung in there like ground fog. I 
to fly back and forth through it 


int see the end of the field until 


med ut I tront of me ind judg 
stance above the crop was a matter 
es The effects of rotenone last 


yes burned for hours afterward 


ior wo There was a barrel 
iter right on the dust truck for us 
ish in if tl stuff just got on our 
K insists that isting need not be 
th-delying cupation despite dan 
of low-fly veather and _ the 
itself. The flying becomes almost 
ne shallow live to ground ievel, 


the wires, hopper open and flatten 


yut, cruising speed across the field, 


ttle open pper shut, pull her up 
bank dow ind, swing around the 
way, sl ow dive It’s the 
ence in ot’s attitude, he warns, 
makes tl! ference in he th and 
ecks 
4 man gets money-mad and carries 
ird overloads He sees a little audi 
of farmers and goes wild. Next thing 
Know, he’s wrapped up somewhere 


if you use your head, you'll make out 


t remember you ve got to fly that air- 


ne. Dusting isn’t the most pleasant 


of work, but it’s the best experi- 


a pilot can t END 
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...to a top spot in the U.S. Air Force! 


The flight engineer of a U 


I kets 


signal to return props to high pitch 


for take-off after engine run-up . 


is a man with power at his com- 
mand. This Master Sergeant is a 


vital member of a flying team 


a man who has proved his power 
to get on top and stay on top ina 
topflight job in a great Air Force. 

Technical courses for flight 


S. Air 
Force B-29 . . . waiting the pilot's 


engineers . 


available to qualified 
Air Force enlisted personne 

are typical of training in 42 Air 
You can have 


this kind of training further 


Force career fields. 
ing your service career and pal 


Airman in the U.S. Air Fores 


To be ready tor your take-ofll 


leling civilian jobs is al 


with ple nty of power toc 
to the Air Force! 


Get Details at Your Nearest U. S. Army 
and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station Today 






RECRUITING > 


U. S. AIR FORC 


Get on Top...Stay on Top...in the U. S. Air Force! 







































Gyrating Angels 


of 
ed fro 24 
-- 1 
LA ment 3 seen in ae ee | ve 
747 Up to October 20, the Thit \ 
~ cue Squadron in Korea had flov 
missions and had been credited i 
f. , 
. or indirectl: vith wil 198 live 
. Squadron was operati SB-29's S 
a C-47’s, SA-16's, L-5 nd H-5 | 
' . a 1 
WITH HY SHERIDAN sol bes oes eae ees 
had flown 1,025 of the missions ar 
| Captain, American Airlines een credited with saving 355 of 








ves! The individual accounts of 


rescue now just what the heli 
. SOMETHING TO WORRY ABOUT . of the waves for a tiny fraction of a can oO 
t] ills gare are “_ around second so that they do not fade out @On August 23. Capt. Edwerd ! 
« ay with worries expressions ‘ c| (C-y s > d »? | . 
on their face And no wonder, Sadie we — Cen thi y lone ind, Louisville fighter pilot, was 
} i Pe i 10 » = ons ndic " ithe . . - 
i\ considering the things they have ee ee a on 1p at sea by Lieut Harry ¢ Jeffers 
ay : & ; ; es of the two cases cited the pressure k oO ibs he it ft 
to work witl uch as the scowl ips 1 m tial rs oni els minutes alte 
: . ! and heat will fall below the extreme 
the fool tank-gauge the autocratic high point needed very quickly and crashed on take-off from an air I 
| . | re . mperfi ] fi ee 1 Xe : th n T } minu t 
puete, the yams izers, the superficial although a little of the hydrogen mav outhern Japan. The eight-minute 
wrizons, the elec trical de-generators be set off, all that we can expect of it believed to be a record 
j ( Oo speak ! | - ! > > Pp 
} nd so on not to speak of the constant is an explosion much smaller than @ Second Lieut. Richard B. Rush, | 
itch propeller that of the A Bomb meterial that is ham. IIl.. was picked up 40 minute 
EMERGENCY used to set it gone bailing out of en F-51 over southerr 
I was in the cabin getting a bit of “ges — is that - eae to wipe shu. The helicopter pilot was Lieut 
‘ out civilization i i ‘tween the . . 1 
coflec the captain said, “when the 4 Boml = ¥ ” » ? ~ cen the ron S. Hancock, Brownsville, II! 
90 Pt { z — . 
co-pilot ran into the doggondest thun — a -_ @ On August 1. Ens. Claude F. D 
derstorm you ever saw and it was so IS. Navy ortlar Tenn 
wre peace yr Rigel wena Socom He serach A DEAF EAR I Y Navy. of Port -_ be Vi Ww 
cep : : Well, once in a while the usual cued under enemy fre mules sé 
What did you do?” one of his lis me ) , . 
tomes —_ monotony of the traffic tower radio is ast of Pyongyang when his Corsa 
ers as * 
What could I ao the captain re relieved a : Phe bird = the gla the i ‘ as -~ - = bee a bs 
plied “The other stewardes Wa cage got through giving a pilot his was forced to crash land The H-5 
lanichon clearance and there was no answel rescued him was piloted by Lieut 


Eight eight victor,” he said, “did you sam Evans and flew 125 mile: 


5 get your clearance? . 
: H BOMB A BUST? uc ; o . Kimpo to the rescue scenes 
Well, the latest secret information Sorry,” replied the pilot I didn't T ’ 
hear a thing you said. Your voice @ iwo- seriously wounded so 
ounds just like my wife’s.’ 


i 


is that we really haven't much hop 


of being destroyed by the H Bomb were transported from near tx 
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One of the things the human race is ° ° ines by a C-47 to an airstrip abe 
] VW ‘ 
most interested in right now, even the IT ADDS UP miles from the hospital When it 
dumb animals are interested. is how It is funny that women are so poo! found that the wounded men’s cone 
ve can wipe out civilization Phe at mathematics seeing as how they was so critical that they might 
ide dope is that we are going to devote so much thought to their fig survive an ambulance ride ove 
t« put ) A ‘ f ures 1 1 ’ 
' Y put up with the archal A rough roads—normally an hour-lor 
jomb or with one of t! new n t 
, ‘ an ‘ - polso FAMOUS SAYINGS Li ut James N Je rig of > 
icnha I nerve pol m , " r } | 
— ° r Was mv face read Husband Tex., loaded them aboard his copte! 
put the hu ians and Americans are ‘ 
. ‘ } had them at the hospital in 10 mir 
Kin on two plan to buiid I , 1 . 
the bigger and better bomb. One pla t makes one feel more blessed to All missions have not been as su 
to surround a core of hydrogen with ve advice than to receive it ful as these. A helicopter flown by I | 
the A Bomb material, the latter hav nase ig) Charles E. Jones was disp: 
Y | ‘ 
ng the purpose of bringing about the FEVNITIONS ehind enemy lines to rescue a M 
> Optimist. An optimist is a woman ; 
onditions necessary to light up the 3 pilot who had crash-landed in a 
rogen. Whe tr AB t who wears a strapless frock 
, eo / ’ . ' 
et. Wee Se 8 USD Severs Pe st. A pessimist is a man who valley. As he maneuvered for the 
ich a piutonium explode the heat ‘ ; a } ] 
- oesn't watch ing he saw the downed pilot va 
) pre ure Wave converge inwara | + + 
waving him away, and pointing t 
right at the center of the hydroger F 
S oith tae, & : , hated —— GET THEE BEHIND ME hills with his pistol. Then the hills } 
ai Vill yf I Z ' ’ 1 r , , —s . - . 7 . 
. ot al ignt enou You see, explained the psychia sarith Ps . | 
to set the hvdrogen off fut as the : <a ; with rifle fire and Lieutenant 
. . : pe trist, “its our suppressed thought that 


ulled his helicopter into the sky 

















! frogen itsell begir to explode, the causes all the trouble - 
pressure and heat waves expand out Thats what you think replied His machine was hit several time 
ward and their intensity fades very Sadie the Stewardess. “It’s the ones one of the hits was in the gas 
q cly an on ther too lit ' : 
AICS . oon there i Oo ittie I can’t suppress that are driving me Lieutenant Jones and Marine ( 
to keep the reactior oir s " 7} 1 Pa 
1 . crazy Lawrence G. Whittall of Seattle tri 
ne other plan is to have the } . 
> sensi , nurse the ship back to Kimvo Air F 
Bomb material on the interior, o1 A LESSON IN ENGLISH but f id lar 
4 Nong a ut were forced down on an island ir 
ilongside, the hydrogen mass. Wher In her English class, Sadie wrestled iat ger Z a " 
the A Bomb material ¢ des it car a little with syntax and some of the Han Rivet 15 miles short of their 
if shaped right, cause the hydrogen in ideas she derived are a bit more in ation. They radioed for help 
contact with it to be touche ff. To teresting than is usual with that The call was answered by the | 
keep the pressure nd temperatures awkward subject. “How the first per Marine Air Wing's observation squ: 
in the hydroger i hi ex ol she pointed out gets along Capt. Victor Armstrong of Portland, ‘ 
ar ‘ é r t with cond « + _ : 
t 4 oe _ way I j ick or I nm the econd person olter eter took off in another copte! circled « 
and at these extreme energies the only mines the third person j ! } 
BK . . perst the island, caught the faint signal 
thing that will give any re tar “nara 
the downed men, picked them up, an 
the inertia of a heavy mas =t EPITAPH ’ } lay] 
walls are tissue to such explosior He liked to swoc yw when he went turned to base—all in the darkness 
A very large. dense ar heavy m oe The Marines are using helicopters 
must surround the hydrogen so that But he ent tan tow-eow he's on combat. They claim that they are 
there is some confinement or reflection high most useful gadgets” in the Korean 
“a “Any military force without then 
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is back in the days of the Civil War, 
Brig. Gen. Edward A. Craig of the 
Marine Division. 
any area not directly under fire, 
n units on the regimental level should 
helicopters.” 
felicopters are being used for more 
rescue work. The Marines originally 
nded them for observation but have 
found them of great value in the 
tical deployment of combat troops 
yeneral Craig points out that small 
rols can be “lifted” to commanding 
und far ahead to protect the advance 
urge bodies of troops through un- 
wn territory. 
These tactics were used with great 
iccess by the Marines in the fighting 
und the perimeter of Pusan. A small 

atrol was ordered to seize a radio sta 
1 atop a high mountain. Speed was 
ential because enemy troops were also 
yorted en route to the station. 

Several Leathernecks struggling up the 
teep slopes were prostrated by the heat 
4 radio call brought a helicopter and the 
stricken Marines were given a lift to the 
tation, arriving well ahead of the enemy 

The Marines adapted the helicopter to 

ir amphibious techniques at Quan 
tico, Va., shortly after World War II and 
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* FLYING TIP * 


RHE FOLLOWING is helpful in pre 
I paring a map for a cross-country 
light 
Take a small three-cornered file and 
otch a sma V at each 10-mile nark 
the edge of any plastic plotting 
ler When you use this ruler to 


a line on yout! lap, it Wili auto- 





tically give a small pip at each 10- 
ile interval and thus eliminates mov 
eg the ruler to one side while mark 

which sometimes obliterates radio 
equencies lames of towns, et« 


tcightol 


PRPPPLPPPL PL PLP LOL OR OR OLOOOODD 


COPPELL E POLL PPLOPOLEL POR DOBRO 


rmed the first squadron there in 1948 
Pilots were given special training at 
Lakehurst, N. J. They have found their 

efulness has practically no limit. Be- 

les liaison and spotting work, they de- 
er mail, plasma—even hot food to the 
mt lines, and on their way out they 
wcuate casualties. They fly protective 
onnaissance of the rear and flanks of 
rine columns to prevent surprise by 
e enemy. They have delivered rations 
water, carried critical ammunition 
plies to front line sectors, reconnoi- 
ed routes and positions for advances 

Flying over an area on the east coast 

Korea August 15, one helicopter pilot 

hted 600 South Koreans about to be 

rounded by enemy troops. He flew 
to sea, contacted a Navy craft, led it 
the scene, and hovered under enemy 
until the South Koreans had been 
acuated. 

The H-5’s used by Air Rescue Service 

Korea can carry two patients in lit 

$s arranged so that medical attention 

1 be given during flight. Regular ARS 

ews consist of a pilot and a paratroop- 

medical corpsman. 

The dubious distinction of being the 

t helicopter pilot to lose his plane to 
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enemy action belongs to Capt. Ferdinand 
L. Svore, Alexandria, S. D. Captain Svore 
was returning from a mission over enemy 
lines in search of a downed fighter pilot 
on October 1. He was at an altitude of 
about 300 feet, following a road down a 
valley over a section recently evacuated 
by the North Koreans. Unknown to him 
the North Koreans had mined the road 
with large mines equipped with timers 
which exploded them at a pre-determined 
interval. 

As his ‘copter approached a railroad 
tunnel, one of the mines exploded, send- 
ing rocks and debris high into the air 
The blast knocked Captain Svore’'s heli 
copter into the side of the tunnel, wreck 
ing it. He and his medical assistant, Corp 
John Fuentez of Kansas City, Mo., es 
caped without serious injury, howeve1 
and were later evacuated—in a jeep 

Military use of helicopters in the past 
few years has been extraordinarily suc 
cessful. But experience in Korea _ indi- 
cates that their usefulness is capable of 
great expansion 

The Department of the Army recent 
ly announced that transport companies 
equipped with he'icopters and designed 
for Army combst and logistical support 
are already being organized for use in 
corps, divisions and smaller tactical units 

Each company will be equipped with 
23 helicopters. Two will be used for 
command and reconnaissance purposes 
the others will be of the light cargo type 
to transport men, equipment and sup 
plies 

“Helicopter-equipped companies, it is 
anticipated, will facilitate river crossings 
and special types of operations which 
may be required for Arctic, amphibious, 
mountain and jungle warfare where 
movement of vehicles on the ground can 
be extremely difficult,” the Department 
of Defense announced 

The Army visualizes the use of these 
helicopters somewhat as “flying jeeps” 
or “flying 2'2-ton trucks.” 

The extraordinary versatility of the 
helicopter could hardly be better illus- 
trated than by this true story from the 
Korean war zone 

Capt. Frank Presley, San Diego, and 
Lieut. Don Houge, Los Angeles, were 
assigned the task of repairing a shrapnel 
hole in the roof of a building that had 
been taken over as headquarters for a 
Marine fighter squadron on a recently 
captured airfield in Korea 

The two officers set about patching the 
hole themselves. They clambered to the 
roof of the three-story building through 
the ragged opening and did a fine job of 
patching. But when the roof was re 
paired they found they couldn't get down 
They had closed up the hole they had 
clambered through and there wasn't a 
ladder tall enough to reach them 

The pair were beginning to get a bit 
nervous. Darkness was near and there 
were still snipers about 

But their problem, it turned out, was 
not so difficult after all. Lieut. Col. J 
Frank Cole of Aurora, IIL., 
commander, ordered a Marine helicopter 
to the rescue. It successfully air-lifted 
the pair to the ground while the rest of 
the squadron stood by cheering END 


squadron 


AVIATION 


AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 
IN PEACE OR WAR 






WHERE will 
you be in 1951? 


in military service or preparing for a future career? 
“DO DOUBLE DUTY” 


Duty —w your country in case of military 
service — Duty to yourself for a successful 
civilian career and secure future 

Prepare for this DOUBLE DUTY with one 
overall highly contracted period of compre 
hensive training at Cal-Aero Technical In 
stitute 


IN CASE OF MILITARY SERVICE — upon grad 
uation—you will be prepared and in line for 
higher grades and ratings should you en 
ter the U. S. Air Force. CAL-AERO trained 
25,000 pilots and 7,500 technicians for the 
Military Air Forces during World War HU 


IN CASE OF YOUR FUTURE CIVILIAN CAREER 

upon graduation, you can step right into 
an AVIATION CAREER with good pay, 
and a secure future, without break-in 


INVESTIGATE AND COMPARE 


CAL-AERO graduates occupy good positions 
at all famous plants, including Douglas, 
Northrup, Convair, North American, Lock 
heed, and Boeing ( al- Acro graduates are in 
demand 7,000 of them are on the job 
Established 1929, Cal-Aero, is an independ 
ent subsidiary of Grand Central Aircraft Co., 
world’s largest facility for maintenance and 
modification of private, commercial and mil 
tary aircraft 


CAL-AERO NOW TRAINING MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL under contract to the U. S. Air Force, in ad- 
dition to its regular civilian program. Cal-Aero 
was chosen as one of two, from all Aviation 
Schools in the nation, to do this job 
WHAT BETTER RECOMMENDATION WOULD 
A SCHOOL HAVE? 


CAL=- (& AGRO 
A 


FOCHMICAL Qy) INSTITUTES 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 
GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Grond Central Air Terminal, Glendale !, Calif 
Send tull intermation and free catalog. immediately 

[) AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
|_}] JET ENGINE — Maintenance & Overhaul 
HOME STUDY COURSES 
Aeronautical Aircraft Blueprint 
Drafung Reading 
Seress Analysis and Desiar 


NAME A 

A ; 

ony ; 

HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDED Graduate ve NS 
Check one Veteran N Vetere ‘ 
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NOTEBOOK 


_ THE LAST P-12? 


tt 





HOUSTON of ¢ now vns 
fiving Boeing P-12 in the country, a flashy red and white 
nally built in 1929 as an Army pursuit plane. Years ago 

rticular plane was sold to HOWARD HUGHES by the Army 
ed by him as a movie 

COL. ART GOEBEL, 

Hlughes for writing and air show work. The P-12 was née 

purchased in 1947 by the well-known aerobatic pilot, BEN HUN 

who sold the famous little plane to Jack a short time 
Jack says the Boeing rolls and a do 

Immelman on take-off. He has installed a 650-h p Pratt and Wh 

engine and when you realize that the P-12 is smaller in 


i Stearman PT-17, you can imagine the performance it has 


irlotte, N. C., believes he 


smoke 


capable of vertical 


area t 


? 


drair to lighten the 


U h le ] was ng qas 


plane fora recent ea 
Chicago a small boy exe laimed brightly, Look, Daddy t/ 


tion im 


rplane i o little it u even fly withou y gas 


THE HORTON WINGLESS 
rhe Horton wingless experimental plane built and now based 
Gilbert Field in Winter I 


Haven, Fla brought the same exclamat 


it doe from everyone who sees it for the first time 




















Lg lca. 














tunt plane prior to World War II. Ther 
winner of the famous Dole race. bought it from 


vt 


t 
i 


Tl nmea l 
What IS that thing’ 
as quickly told by REED JOHNSON, airport manager and 
noter of the unusual plane that It may be the answer to tl 
ch-discussed “flying automobile.” Johnson originally invents 
ft whi ett it wings at the airport but he was discouraged 
~_- - . : " 
“ee + 
| | 


P t if igiess craft t i XIMaA le 
Winter Haven investors aiding i f velop 
tude! of u ! S. Flying Service Mechani School at 
re ( T truct m 
theo is based on the “sealing of velocit 
( e plane progress or specif ns, bu 
have already been made and more are scheduled 
n f that t ine eventually will require no airps 
to trar the owner and his family from door 
) ove ng distances, faster and more direct tl 
‘ at t i i mm 
; } 
- 
BLASE 
! te at re ntly when the C-S2 / rear | 
in blew a tire as we nded The huge plans werved 
va ind headed for the hangars at a fast clip. but the 
oO CAPT. ROBER METZGER, got it q } under 
d ted on the ne right in front of the hangar. I 
i bit shal but the only comment I could get fron 
va O} ve where we wanted to park any 








Bird Dogs 


(Continued from page 20) 


fight, and then one of the Ya 
off 

“Everything hit the fan t 
Captain Hargreaves. The Yak start 
long pass on the tiny, unarmed t: 
plane 

“Once he had committed himse!f 
Lieutenant Burson, “I did a split-S 
headed in the other direction, then n 
a quick 180° turn and barreled for f: 
ly lines. Just then the second Yak st: 





\ 


1 pass from right above us! 
This time, Burson turned d 
him and could hear the staccato be 
the Yak’s guns as it flashed past. A 
cer-sized hole appe ared in the right w 
“I don’t think he missed us by 50 


rect! 


when he came underneath the plane 
firing,” says Burson. “Another 
the gas tank, which began spewing { 
Fumes filled the 

pit as Burson levelled out in a win 


burst 


but didn’t burn.’ 


creek bed, flying below the leve! of 
lars that lined the bank 
Captain Hargreaves looked out to 


+ 
rig 


“There was an artillery positio 
there. Hell, we were so low I could } 
reached out and pulled the lanyard 

The Yak swept right down into t 
creek | 1 with the T-6 but seemex 
maneuvering through 

defile For 10 mi 
deck, hurtling arou 
sharp bends, the T-6 kept a hair ahea 
the Yak—just far enough ahead to k 
the Red 

There was nothing to do but run. 7 
T-6 had no guns and no arr I 


have difficulty 


narrow tortuous 


ticking on the 


pilot from getting a shot 


The creek got narrower, the curves 
harper—and perhaps th 
nervous Unable to do any 
low-altitude, twisting turns right on 
leck, he pulled ul 


And just then the F-51l’s caught | 


into the sky 


As the training plane high-tailed { 
home Hargreaves looke back He 


smoke risin 
There was one less Yak in t 


louds of black 
ound 


The incident was not unusual for Bi 
son and Hargreaves. It was just anot! 
of the hair-raising exploits of the 6147 
Tactical Air Control Squadron, an out 
of T-6 training planes that were conve 
ed into fighter controllers in the Kore 
war. Flying the two-place planes (cal 
Mosquitoes), with their only 
couple of .45 


weapons 
automatics, the 6147t! 
pilots and observers are among the mo 
intrepid flyers in the Air Force 

They were not trained for the job. T! 
pilots—gathered from the entire Far E: 
Air Force—are from fighter 
cargo outfits. Some are ex-jet jocke 
some flew the Berlin Air Lift—and al 
veterans of World War II. T 
with them have ju 
they're 


bomber 


half are 
observers who fly 
one qualification 
ground forces officers and en. 


experienc: 
istea me 
Some had never been in a plane bef« 
joining the unit but they had been 
foxholes and knew what the boys on t! 
ground needed. They came direct fro 
Korean combat units, and they look 
an airplane with one question in min 
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in 
frie 
star 





sw es 


\ |] it do for the infantry? 
mm the outfit’s beginning—when a 
e of T-6’s and about four pilots were 
d to Japan to spot targets for fighter 
s in early July—the 
been among the lowest and slowest 
UN air forces in Korea. They're 
is of a title bestowed on them by a 
n Communist prisoner some weeks 
The muttered that “the 
planes, they most hated by North 
The 6147th tries to maintain 
‘most hated” reputation 


Mosquitoes 


prisoner 


K wns 


ily routine of the Mosquitoes in- 
reconnaissance flight deep into 

é y territory—where they nose down 
st into the barrels of Communist 

to spot camouflaged targets. The 
pilots and observers, who stooge over the 
for hours on end, are the aerial 
é and ears of the fighter planes which 
make regular strikes from bases farther 


behind the front area. 


Take it from an old infantryman, 
M Sgt. Francis J. (Pappy) Morris, a 
zled battle veteran of the Fourth 


Army campaigns in Europe, it takes just 
much guts to fiy in the Mosquitoes as 


it does to fight in a foxhole. “I ain't 
kiddin’,” the 47-vear-old sergeant told 
me. “this beats a foxhole for nervous 
strain.” Pappy Morris has flown over 


79 missions in a T-6 as observer and has 

en wounded twice in the unarmored 
’ s. “Sometimes after six hours of 
flyin’ in a day,” he said, “why, I'm more 


ti than when I spent 24 hours in a 
foxhole.” 
From advanced flight strips, moved 


forward constantly to keep right behind 

the front line troops, the T-6's buzz out 

each morning to assigned sectors along 

the line. Each plane carries a pilot and 

ground forces observer, and the two men 

get to know every hill and valley in their 

rea like they know the streets in their 
me town. 

Each dawn, the slow two-placers orbit 
over the front, reporting by radio to a 
tactical air controller on the ground at 
h division’s command post. The divi- 
sion controller then sends the planes for- 
ward, to report over a forward control 
ty with an advanced regiment. Once 
here—right over the battle area—the 
6 gets its instructions. Sometimes he’s 
ced to fly reconnaissance missions 
ng roads or behind mountains, where 

pilot and observer keep close watch 

enemy targets. Other times they do 

1 things as cover friendly convoys, to 

) an aerial eye around the bends in 

road. 

They're always on the alert for the 
iy, for a vulnerable target on which 
can sic the close support planes of 
Air Force. 

Vhen they spot the enemy, the system 

rks rapidly: 

At 5:45 a.m. one day in the fall, Lieut. 
hn A. Thompson, a mustached 25-year- 
i pilot from Beloit, O., was circling 

ver his sector of the hilly Naktong 
iver country. In the observer's seat was 

g Lieut. William M. Dixon, an ex-para- 
cooper. As the plane nosed down into 
1e valley, Dixon spotted artillery flashes 

1 a wooded section close to a village. 
Thompson pressed the mike button. 
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“Contest 13, I have an enemy artillery north. Break right to be more 
position. Send me some fighters in friendly territory in case yo 

Contest 13, the radio call of a tactical Then he banked the T-6 an 
air control party with a regiment below, down toward the target with 


rogered the transmission and immediate armed f 


ly called the air controller back at divi he radioed. “I am proceeding on a he 
sion. “Have an artillery position giving ing of zero degrees, passing over t é 
trouble. Need air support for a smoke drop. Watch for smoke 

From division, the message was flashed And down |} went, right into t 
to a Tactical Air Contro] Center behind muzzle of the piece with the F-51's f 
the lines. At that moment, a flight of lowing. Thompson gave Dixon a 
F-51l's was reporting to TACC for assign as they ussed ove! und the 1 ‘ 
ment and they were told to go to Wild young paratrooper tossed a smoke 
West (division control) from where the; nade over the side It traile ve 
were sent to Thompson s Mosqu to plane smoke, hitting about 100 yards fr: 
hovering near the artillery position irtillery position 

It took exactly 20 minutes from the Thompson pressed the mike t 
time Thompson radioed the regimental again, directing the fighters onto the 
controller to the time the Mustangs wert get 100 yar north of the smoke N é 
over the target a strafing run first for ident atior 

But the Mosquito's job wasnt com vd 
pleted. He still had to identify the target The flight leader m ‘ f 
for the fighters—and decide what kind of pass, his bullets kicking up puff f 
rdnance they should use. The Mustangs about 30 yards east of the t Or 
were carrying rockets, napalm and 50 second run, the tracers wer t 
caliber guns. Thompson figured _ the the artillery position 
angles: it would take an awfully lucky “Contour Roger, Mosquito V W 
shot with a rocket to hit the artillery called Thompson. “That i t t 
and 50-caliber stuff, even if they sprayed Begin your napalm runs r} 
the target, wouldn't knock it out. Napalm, was direct—the blinding flash of o1 
however, was ideal: its searing, furiously flame, the gushing black smoke ca 
burning fire would completely cover the ing over the target Then, directs t t 
guns Mosquito the flight attacked othe: 
“Contour Roger,” he called over the tillery pieces with a total score for th 
radio, “Mosquito Wild West. Target is hour of two destroyed, two damaged 
artillery. Napalm will be your ordnance That's the way its done, the day-! 
used. Your pass will be from south to day routine of the boys in the T-6's. By 


lane. “Follow me in or 


ri 

ure 

1 started 
his un 


1 target 





AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


FOUNDED BY CURTISS- WRI 


GHI 


The number of persons employed in the aircraft industry, according to many experts, wil 


double within the next year. Aviation will be one of the big industries of the country. This step- 


up program has increased the already-urgent demand for highly trained specialists 


In the post 21 years more than 7500 men have graduated from the courses offered at 


A. U. They are steadily employed throughout the industry and have done their part in 


bringing aviation up to its present high leve! of development 


Prepare now for a most rewarding future at one of America’s oldest recognized aeronautica 


schools. Graduates of Aeronautica! Engineering fulfill the educationa 


Force Cadet officer training for flight or engineering 


requirements for 


Air 


All classes at A. U. are scheduled to enable you to earn while you learn through port-time 


employment. Upon graduation you wil 
responsible position. 


“IN PEACE OR WAR YOU ARE ESSENTIAL IN AVIATION” 


MAIL COUPON NOW F 


OR FREE INFORMATION 


receive assistance and guidance in obtaining a 
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Approved for veter Please send me your tree catalog 


on ond cavilian train ntormation about the following c 
ing. 22nd yeor 
Outstanding faculty 
modern equipment 
Stete and U. S. 


Government 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
(Degree Course) 


AERO. ENG. DRAFTING 


op- 


proved. Big demand 


for grodvotes 


‘om 


Address. 


Dept. 23, 1905 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Opportunities in Aviation, and 
purses 
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(C.A.A. Approved 
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¢ November the utfit. the onlv one 


of its kind in the Air Force, had flown 


over 5.000 sort and some of the pilot 
I chalked-up over 100 missions each 
On an average day each pilot and ol 
erver is in the air about six hour And 


the results are phenomenal 

On a typical day while I w with the 
ulfit, the T-6 fighter attacks 
that destroyed eight tanks, 43 trucks, 49 


five 


lirected 


other vehicle eight artillery pieces 


two upr 





ineou gun position 
dump 19 
targets 


building 


i nine miscellaneou That 














ime day the fighters damaged four 
tan} wo trucks, two other vehicles, five 
artillery piece four gun positions, three 
ippl lumps, eight buildings and six 
‘ neou t irgets TI ey al 0 worked 
vel eight vill é and 18 troop concen 
tratior 
To locate these target In a rugged 
countr’s with an enemy known best fo! 
his camouflage the flye1 have to risk 
the ive lal They can't be content 
tk ircie lazi at 3.000 teet and scan the 
in the I to skim the eartl 
oki under tree under bridge int 
‘ in imo ide the thatched 
root house te ite the enemy) Every 
the old battle vor r-6 return wit! 
ew evidence of the Mosquito hazat 
! f tus ‘ igged_ te mn the 
! Built trainer the T-6 vere 
never me t f ich work. Their 650 
ney t nme ire rur week ilter Veer 
iy I 1 rie to I rrr | 0 erhau 
Chere I time ? except € ent 
i ter il ‘ 
AY most of the time the nechant 
t even have the nece iry materi 
' ig the iol As late as November, the 
" T vere getting fuselage 
t made [ror ol ration cans 
To t ike that nd to get the 
‘ lone the plane in fly every day 
the il crew nave to cr out ot 
! nt i! tart NOrKil several 
su etore iWwT E en 0 Salad one 
t 6147t Thecer it 1 miracle 
t th ‘ i e kept the T-6 
After 50 ns most of the pilots are 
? té | te otner fi iT ithe thoug i 
er f thy yider Nar I voiun 
bons ‘ ’ th the init When 
A oO enport the ire pbriete DY 
ear-old Lieut. Kenneth F. Scat 
A Lift What ~ tter od the 
6147t tr Fie te +} new 
‘ } ‘ he firet fi rne the 
T : no Vi } ‘ ; ; 
( t te it 1 Koreal 
‘ 4 , ‘ 
He r ‘ ft the ‘ re ‘ 
the me ‘ ter t el ther on tne 
oce ire t j the type ol 
th. a 
Dor 1 Ke eve! r ‘ ‘ tal 
ive the @ook } nee Oo et ne 
n ou Norma just make f 
Then go away for a while, even i 


iven t seen all you want to 
iter Most pilots we ve lave 


circled targets without ge 


, > a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ees 


THE LIBRARY 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD 
WAR II Volume Four The Pacific 
Guadalcanal to Saipan, August 1942 to 
July 1944. Prepared under the direction 
of Wesley Frank Craven and James Le 
Cate by the Air Force Historical Division, 
United States Air Force University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 1950. 825 pages 


Price $6.00 











The present 1 eviews the 
he Art A F f simst Jay 
ng the tw é exte f the 
mer of 1942 t the é f 144 
Although numberec erie 
{ sever me n t 


the third uppe It ! he 
tw tl be the 
le f Jay € t e | 
i ende x the low re ¢ 
Japane Empire while Gener M 
Arthur pre} ed es I t ‘ 
acular retur! e | ppine 
iilt the great r base nthe M 
rhe ty f i \ 
Japan will be de é e f 
y n fift ¢ YT 
' ’ b b é J 
‘ hea t 
, ‘ ’ 
ent turn, W precede ‘ 
‘ bitte . 

















é ! eat I } 
\ I S ¢ i ! 
Se t Ce I I 
I Bur 1e Eleve N I 
h I ee! Sout I 
the FI i e€ tl ( 
I x 
r ¢ vere W F 
a d the ! ‘ 
‘ t t eile il i¢ 
ft t t é t K D t t ) 
€ f eJ t Chief Staff W 
D. ¢ ind t the d r é 
lif ¢ ipor I ey}! f re 
The teria i the I 
€ ea I [ ime t f 
tribution of te ' 
force in alt 1 1 
the me went to pre t 
cat f three t ‘ € 
Guac amp esp 
Z me Miller iM 
rhe thor na t a ¢ 
ect ¢ ’ ¢ ‘ , 
ict i bitte ‘ é betwe 
( en! t nd Lieut. Ge J é S 
‘ t the te ‘ A t 
( B Ind Theate O the 
t I t ft A i 
‘ f | t i 
T 
‘ I é 
¢ the P é " 
é ‘ 
Vi W ~ 
ut 
" é 
‘ I 
t ' 
i } 
+" 
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then rdde 
turned loos¢ th eve t! the 
pist hotgun rifle nl 
everythu 

By the time Scattergood f } 
the newcome ne had a short co 
flyis trainu planes HU battle 

w the North American peopl 





But the old trainers have dor 


markable job. Divisions at the fror 


come to depend upon the two me 

zing overhead in the Mosquitoes I 

time the var was we underw 

became apparent that the Mo 
vere 1eL i: vatcl visior 
manaé would how through thei 
phones vhnen veatnel prevente 
|! nes tron nowll I yn cne 
I vasnt ofter 

Says Pappy Mor peaki ft 
vant r of ft 20 ir the 

A [hose boys on the lin 

+] it the M P 1 . 

t i to co iro Oo C I 
I the ear by tl r-6 Wi 
Oo ly il ec l I the 
} ‘ ot some r 

i ig! pote! ¢ é 

W ' W I I] to irect f 4 
[-6 operatio Kore ire oO! 

I in exce ol inythir 

kr n to ir wart ¢ Where t 

e-t ‘ n cI ‘ f Wor 1 
nade a practice of staying over, ¢ 
hehin friend the M 
4 e tar nt ene! territ 
it onlective to the Air For | 

F-51 nd B-26 T} 0 conti 

I Marine aircraft 

Bex i1USE the, re ex ori ne 

r aircralt, the ot nd observe 
stumbled into fhicultic Prot 

t ropien na ee! ‘ I 

tor the thread of intelligence bet 
aircrait and between outposts an 
mend posts The Mosquitoes car 

I 10 World War II models wit! 

paratively few channels. When the 





re miyvy two chen vailable. At 
it becomes an most lit ) l e t 
coordinate ill activity of! those 
crowded radio lines 


No one expects war to 





thoug! Least of all the 

the target-spotti lanes and who 

the ncon irat reater ! o! 

infantry on the line. Workir t 

tr re ir rorce oO eY eT r tr 

Fores ot have one | ul! t t 

I on target that block 

One oO Arr n eant no 
the Mos toes, put it prett 
é too I the <« eratio tent 

iorwal ilr stri irming hil aul 

a re hot wood-bdurnin tove He 

ist come back from a 

Force Mosqu to, direct 

I in support of an 

W < that lar ‘ ) 





Unification Well, this is unific: 


if you ask me He chuckled 
they’s sure some live doughbo) 
there tonight who's damned glad we 
out there this afternoon 
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Atom Plants 


(Cont nued from page 31) 


os Angeles ADIZ covers flights 
the Los Angeles domestic traf 
ntrol zone from north, east o1 
Flight plans are not mandatory 
anes fiving less than 4,000 feet 
immediate terrain 
Albuquerque ADIZ, containing Los 
ys prohibited area Flight plans 
ot mandatory for planes flying less 
1000 feet above immediate terrain 
ADIZ, containing Oak 


Flight plans are 


Knoxville 
e prohibited area 

ndatory for planes flying less 
1000 feet above immediate terrain 


COPPEOEIOLOLODOPPDLOPELOLDOLOLLL OLS 
* FLYING TIP * 
THEN I STARTED fi ibeo 
W lg gett ey Be emg 


i nn 
PPP PPP LLPL POL LELELOLOL OL OLOLLOLODOLY 


POE LOLOLOL OL IPP LPL LE LLOLELELELLLLEE 


7. Atlantic ADIZ covers inbound and 
istwise flights more than 20 nautical 
s off the east coast of the United 
States from the Canadian border to a 
nt opposite the North Carolina-South 
ina border Flight plans are re 

1 regardless of altitucke 
8 Canadian boundary ADIZ covers 
tehts crossing the Canadian border into 
United States from the Atlantic 
ean to a point opposite the Lake 
higan shoreline of Wisconsin, and 
the northwest border from the 
ific Oceen to a point on the Montana 
er at 49° 00’, 114° 00°. Flight plans 
required here regardless of altitude 
lir danger areas consist of several 


lred zones scattered over the country 















whicn ! ‘ 1 
ow! For the 
of danger bec Ist 
ducted in the 


ciuding night 


practice | I 
artiller ractice 
uch area |} t 
ire or the cl t 
ot ¢ \ Ail Re i 
ther A t ( 
Milita ithor 
pilot to abice 
these three type 


prohibited are 

















Fletcher FL-23 


Continued from page 27) 
ea level, though preliminary tests in 
ited considerably less than this 
The promising Fletcher plane suffered 
mishap during the tests—apparently 
iuse of the haste with which it had 
n made ready. It arrived late and 
not been completely checked out at 
factory Most of its air time was 
zed coming in from California. On 
first flight, flown by Capt. George S 
Juisenberry with Air Materiel Command 
roject engineer Richard E. Reed aboard, 
the prototype crashed and was wrecked 
After making a routine rate-of-climb 
flight up to 13,000 feet the Fletcher was 
FLYING—Moarch 1951 


rules for the anger area rie lig! 
pians In the air defense identification M 
zone This latter is extreme! i t ‘ 
portant al failure to do so cause t Mark II A t 
of the ti IDl«¢ M se ‘ \ 
CAA et tort! the !f owiln rect Ma 
met sequence for fi flight plan. WEEMS MARK II PLOTTER: 
1. Air ft identification , world air cha f 
» Type ar color of aircraft , ‘ , 
§. Pilot's name, address and certificat , . , O < 
mel ~ ” DALTON E-68 COMPUTER: 
nt ol adepatl re 
5. Cruising altitude.** oO 
6. R ite of f} ht 
7. Pe of first intend ndit 
8 Cr true Det , : 5 
9. Radio transmittir 1 rece < 
lrequenck 
i: Dime Gietainn thins DALTON MARK Vil COMPUTER: 
11. Estimated time en routs ” Srace -Grest-t . 
12. Alternate * 
13. Amount of fuel in hours and mi om 
ut ! < Ane t 
14. Number of passenger for inte! . , 
national flight only) : _ 
15. Estimate time, position and alti are salnpnsiers..o ’ 
tude of penetration of ADIZ WEEMS PROPORTIONAL DIVIDERS: 
All items are required for IFR flight amy ™ t chr a 
pian; Required for routine VFR flight tance), % an find the ¢ at 
plan Required for VFR flight plat DoF OK 
penetrating or within ADIZ.) CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER: 
Flight plans are good insurance, too Mark VIII ¢ t vith 
especially over bad terrain. If you ar and securing stra S 
overdue one hour, CAA starts inquiri« lista prot O $4 
going. If youre still overdue at the end — iMpoRTANT NEW BOOKS: | 
ol! two hour an alert notice 1 sent out na " Zu P I — 
to all flight-plan station ilo! your ' f new On . r €4 
route If youre still n ing one hou ie li 
after the alert notice l transmitt 7 : 
earcl I rescue proce ures re ; — ’ ' 
st ! ENI ment f oy ™ . 
A ( 
t Ra i l i . 

( ry ts 4 Py 4 
put into a shallow dive, Captain Quist WEEMS AIR NAVIGATION SCHOOL: | 
berry then noticed that the tick force > 

, , ya Kesident and = 
seemed to be unusually light and ask«¢ ( Sand f letra | 
Reed to check it. Suddenly the plans G.LB 
flipped over on its back and went to ; 
a flat inverted spin “See Your Aviation Supply Dealer” 
The Fletcher is hard to ge n or out 


OR, WRITE DIRECT FOR FREE CATALOG 


of, and f this reason the entire win 
Baie : Sowuene Address Department 5 
snieia na Canopy noves orwarda on 

: , m Novigati 
tracks Both men went through the Wee s System of Navigation 


and hit their « 


windshiel 


The tab on the elevator 
is at 1 part of this ty 
system, had come off ar 


crashe i 1c own Uu a 


hut Annapolis, Maryland 
Lutes 


ontrol, which oa Wenn 
: . AGE ~ AIR 
pe ol contro : \ J 





plete wreck. This unfortunate acci’ent ‘ WEEMS 


prevents 
only re new design « 


competition which Cessna 


complete eva! 


uation of the 


SYSTEM OF 
NAVIGATION 








SEA 
—™ 


ntered in the 


wor END 
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| Learned About... ee 





vt i t «il i 
(Continued fron page 3R) one 

For some strange reason, which could 
outhwest of Las Vegas, where I knew probably be explained only by a psychi 
the club members kept a barrel of avi itrist, I sat back in this coma for more 
ition gasoline on hand at all time If I than an hour before I finally switched 
vas going to get out of Los Ange that bands and tried to tune in on Silver Lake 
night I knew I would have to take off The range signal was so weak that I could 
mediately and refuel the Cessna at barely hear it and for the first time I 

lver Lake began to look around. The compass 
I taxied out and took off into the vealed that my heading was almost due 
ining visibility During the 20-minute r t I really came to life then for I 
mb to 8,000 feet the horizon was barely hould have been flying a northeasterly 
liscernible and by the time I had left courst The headlights of vehicles be 
the mog behind ind picked uy the low indicated that even the high iV was 
thts of the Big Bear Lake resort off to not where I thought it was. Still follow 
right, darkne had fallen It was i the beacons I recovered the 404 wor! 
ne of those desert night with ot ol ir chart that I had tossed in the back 
twinkling stars but no moon and it wa and really got down to business. It didn't 
black as ink in all directior A or take long to figure out that I had picked 
I crossed the Sierras I felt that my up the wrong airway and was following 
ubles were over and I iw the fl hing it to Needles, Calif By the time I dis 
icons ahead that would lead me dowr covered the error I was at least 50 miles 
the airway to Silver Lake I had a tail south of Silver Lake. I tuned in to the 
ind, charter money in my pocket and Needles range and gave them a call but 
ill was well. The air was perfect and received no answer. I was too far out t 
the little Cessna trimmed out beauti reach that station on the small quantity 
I I tossed n chart on the hel! of remaining fuel One tank was empty 
the it and tuned the radio to a il the other was bobbing on zero. There 











WITTMAN DESIGNS ANOTHER GEAR 


TEVE WITTMAN (left), who designed the 
& pring steel gear used on Cessna airplanes, 






7 f has come up with a new landing gear which 
> f he believes has many advantages over the 
» chee “ee 

m revious spring steel slab-type gear. Among 
- + , the advantages are: (1) greater flexibility in 
. ~ iny direction, instead of being rig! fore and 

4 J ft; (2) a nt-back of about 15° which re 
i luces the viciousne of crosswind iandings 

ind ten to permit the gear to slide over 

‘ »bstructio rather than poke into them; (3) 
~ | than the b- 


weight about 50 per cent less slab 





type gear. The gear will bend under severe 

i i great amount of landing 

nergy. Steve says that if his new safety gear 
1 


rope! mounted, a plane cannot be dam- 
Designer Steve Wittman holds aged in landing with it unless some part of the 


new gear which weighs about iircraft other than the wheels hits the ground 
50 per cent less than slab type William Brennand 











was but one course o! action—t 
1 good stretch of highway and get 
before the faithful little Continental 
tered its last 

The heavy traffic was a hazard 
east it showed me where the hi 
was, so I retarded the throttle and st 
down 

It was not difficult by the moving 
lights to see a long stretch of ro: 
lined upward in a westerly dir 
into the wind—I hoped. I prayed 
had selected a portion of the hig 
long which no power lines had 


erected 





Spiraling down over the lights of 
ing vehicles I levelled off to wil 
judged to be about 500 feet an 
all squared away tor a long power! 
proact! 


A friendly motorist unknowingly 


me right up to the spot I had se 
but just as I passed over him a1 
car came speeding down the hill f 
the opposite directior I was forces 
go around Likewise on my second 


proach an eastbound car cut me out 


I had to go through the entire proc 


once more The fuel gau had « 
to bob as I turned on final and lir 
for tl third try 

I came up behind a la truck d 
ng an array oO! positior gnts an 
ert I t r cle ( ow 
upon reaching the incline Just be 
passit ver t t ] ppe ( 
nding light which u t the 
ment efore n The plane A 
ibout re y te ttle to the grou 

1 small bridge looms u r I 
use power to get over it \ few 
iter I felt the lurch of rul r tir 
tne < r road nd began to bral 
nding ro much as I dared. I le 
to fl or ranch in Wyor ind | 
jueamisl ibout landir on ro 
even cow trails, but kee I n alr 
traight on a paved highw it ni 

hore Perhaps the plan 





hes off and climbed out. |! 

not ire But I saw he | mits spe 
toward me from both directions 
frantically wheeled the aircraft off 
road 

Within moments I had created a t 
fic jam. Motorists from bot! irect 
creeched to a halt to satisfy their 
osity. After getting my breath, I pu 
the plane back into the mesquite 


turned off the navigation lights so 
it could not be seen readily from 
hi 


ghway. An accommodating tourist 
turned to a small station west of t 
spot where I had landed and brought « 
some sandwiches and a five gailon car 
automobile gasoline. He told me tl 
was approximately 40 miles west 
Needles 

I spent the night on the no sag spr 
cushions of a Cessna 140. The desert 
was cold and I didn't sleep in comf 
but I was glad to be on the grou 
While I waited for the dawn when I co 
fly to Needles in quest of some 80 oct 
I wondered at my inexcusable disreg 


for an old, old lesson which any pilot 
at all times obliged to heed: Look w ' 
you re going! f 
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Piper Tri-Pacer 


(Continued from page 23 


provides excellent rough ground performance, and the 

over exhaust (first introduced on Piper | 
)-D engine installations) increases the fuel-air charge in 
back up pressure. That's 


anes’ Lycoming 





vlinders by reducing the 
nt. because additional fuel-air charge in the cvlinders 
s additional delivered power 


<e other Piper planes, the Pacer’s construction is simple 


inum spars, fabric-covered wing externally brace | : 
ut. Control surfaces are metal frame, fabric-covered; the 
age, welded steel] tube, fabric-covered 

r safety and economy, the plane has a Duraclad finish t} 


giving a longer-lasting non-flammable coverir 


u climb into the front seat via the right door. ar get into 





rear through the left door I slid over to the pilot seat 

isted it (it moves up as it slides forward) and settled back 
heck the plane. I could see the apron 15 feet in front of 
nose! 

: side the cockpit, the light switches are within « reach 
he far left of the panel. Gas gauge is above the panel on 
eft, and next to it is the Safe Flight Indicator. At the 

ter of the panel, grouped left to right, are tachometer, ai 
eed indicator, compass, altimeter, oil temperature and pres 


controls tor 


e. Below the instruments are push-pull type 


buretor heat, a key-type ignition switch, throttle, primer 


ixture control (with a red handle On the right are the 
l-warning switch, ammeter 


rotated left to right with finger tip to secure desires tempera 


cabin heat (a curved strip, 
ture control). The heating system has front and rear outlets 

You steer the nose wheel with the rudders, and brake with 
| hand brake below the center panel 

As I taxied down the line, ready to check-hop the Pacer, I 
ted the steerable nose wheel. Rudder and ailerons are inte 
| onnected (like the Ryan Navion) so that, although the two 
| ontrols are linked, control pressure by the 
When I used the whee! alone 
the plane changed 


pliot can give 
lependent operation turning 
e wheel in the direction I wanted to go), 
eading 45° in about 25 to 30 feet. Using the rudder for direc- 
nal control, the plane can turn in a 15-foot radius 

a circle within a diameter no larger than its own wing 


complet- 
n! The nose wheel moves stiffly and requires 
ider pressure. Without the pressure, it tends to center itself 
his tendency results from the wheel's design; the nose strut 
putting the tire in contact with the ground 


moderate 


ypes forward 7 
ghtly behind the projected nose strut axis. In effect, the wheel 
trailing.” Because of this design feature I noticed that I 
n't have to make the usual torque correction on take-off 
On take-off, I eased the nose wheel up after 150 feet and was 
I Wind was « t m.p.! 


(I deliberately eased the nose whee! of 


the ground at 65 m.p.h. in 600 feet 
ff the runway 
ground, which is the accepted technique. It would fl \ 
f, hands-off, at about 80 m.p.h. Incidentally, pilots fan 
the plane can get it off in considerably less distance than 
600 feet.) 
The little plane climbed at a steep, 30 i 
m.p.h. At the end of the runway, I was at 1,300 feet and 
ywing a 900 f.p.m. rate of climb 
levelled off 2,500 feet and, alone in the plane with a full 
load, indicated 128 m.p.h. at 2,300 r.p.m. This particular 
ne, equipped with fixed-pitch wood prop, had been flown 
ugh over 2,000 test landings, yet still gave peppy perform- 


angle at an indicated 


Ying loading of 12.2 gives a smooth ride, much like that of 
r. You trim the plane by cranking a handle in the ceiling 
Vith the plane trimmed for climb at 85 m.p.h. indicated, full 
er, I reduced speed 20 m.p.h. by easing the throttle back. 
nose oscillated through one and a half cycles before the 
ne reached equilibrium. 
From level flight I pulled back on the wheel sharply, and 
nose settled solidly back on the horizon after two cycles 
With hands off, it flew satisfactorily—and I was able to make 
oth shallow turns with either wheel or rudder alone 
Even though rudder and aileron are interconnected, I could 
the plane into slips by cross-controlling 
With the Pacer, you can’t pull excessive forces inadvertently 
hough very little back pressure is needed to hold a 45° bank, 
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the stick force rises sharply with increase in Phe 
is spring-centering with aileror hooked to the ruddet I 
surfaces are aerodynamically balanced to reduce pilot fat it 
Turning for a glide at 80 m.p.h., I put the flaps dow: 
noticed that, contrary to usual effect, the nose is lighter in tl 
condition It rose slightly the aluspeed fallin t x tf W 
m.p.h. momentarily, then settling back to a ste f 
When you dump the flaps, the nose rises but ever t it 
forward trim the airplane esnt assume a < 
an ntinues gliding at a slower speed. Dun fl 
deniy with no correction on the vhee cause I 
altitude (100 feet at most) but wit t back 
able to maintain altitude The fla; ire two-po 
t I n n the floor 
O t the ost I cou et w a shudds ‘ 
hig! I ittitude with tix f ‘ \ 
. intained and ir te of ro ‘ ) 
ck the ne into a spin or get eak I ‘ 
force t n vill At t it it rex ‘ 
The I t t nut t ‘4 i t t La) i ‘ 
I 1 ‘ ire on the conti ot per 
t I fl 48 } ir ite ] t 
te te I cx fl below ov in t 
tive contro 
This ‘ Pipe uldi several ace 
hbought « here ur inst ed at Lock Have ( I ( 
1 Hullt-in fixe t e i cate ft of the « ‘ 
the tube fuselags tructure It connected to the Be 
radio in the cockpit. Tuning in on the Philli; 
tion 20 mile tant, I he: north, 90° from the st 
turne the volum w as possible I continue ecel 
the station as I turned left until I ta null or cor ete fac 
out, which meant I was then headi: lirectiy tor the tatior 
Flying the nul I found the homemade 100 irprisin 
accurate—within 5 picking up the signal again even at the 


start of a bank away from the heading 
Heading 


back toward the field, I entered the pattern and 
the power on the downwind leg 


This time, I 
mediately. Leaving the level flight trim untouched, the pre 


15 ways fo get 


ahead in aviation 


Earn new ratings with 
popular Zweng Manuals! Bi 
LATEST TYPICAL EXAMINATIONS! 


didnt trin 











1. Practical Manvel of the E-68 Computer: - 
$2.50 
2. E-68 Computer: 
$10.00 
3. Instrument Rating: 
AR. $4.00 
4. Link Instructor: $4.00 
5. Airtine Transport Pilot Rating: 
¢ ' e $4.00 
6. Flight Instructor: $3.50 
7. Ground Instructor Rating: $3.00 
8. Private & Commercial Pilot Ratings: 
e $3.50 
9. Aircraft Dispatcher Rating: $4.09 
10. Aircreft & Engine Mechanics: $3.00 
11. Flight Engineer's Monval: 
’ ¢ $4.00 
12. Flying the Omnirange: $4.00 
van Gees Gee | Gee CLO 2 eee 7 
egement: >ow ' -} w ! 
$ $4.50 y fev 12345671] 
14. Civil Air Regulations for Pi- | © 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 | 
lots: o | ' | . | 
’ e $1.00 | ‘ mea 
15. Zweng Aviation Dictionary: | . 
$6.00 | 
' | 
U. S. GOVT | 
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ust about evens fF } +} 
Bill Renshaw Goo AE a a OE 
State Fairgrounds WISELY Ci tins ot Ui meh ¥ beaks tu 





U.S. SAVINGS 80’ 70 “over the fence” and touched tl 


VIA AIR MAIL whee lown just under 60 m.p.!} 
¢ - main wheels touched, with back 





Indianapolis 5, Ind. 











, J on the whes the nose whee I 
s the runway and stuck there firr 
-’ Flying Farmers, U.S.A7) 2" 
Y > ° e ° Actually, I could have touche 
se -~” a?“ it 50 m.p.h. for even better perf 
_* _ _ oti I tried several more landin 
i ‘ — flaps, no flaps, on tl inw 
‘ d Ses 
A MILITARY CAA? a a a OS pour aerteanli = und found perf 
Letters opposing militarization of State Aeronautical Departments, es pee le afin rote 
CAA continue to pour across my desk pecially in Minnesota Could it be siderably during the afternoor 
Glenn Hensley, secretary of Mi irl that this alleged unfriendliness by into a direct crosswind over the 1 
If ty I dont believe I woul Northwest Airlines is prompted by the I touched down in a crab on one 
ver favor such action Conditions flying farmer campaign to increast and discovered the plane st 
vere satistactory iring the last con the aviation gas tax in the Gopher ut quickly and roll right 
flict tate’ ! inwa\ for a perfect landir rur 
one ping = te . py sony 7 tan t it about tim that we drag this Taxiing over the roughest part 
! l yasmin nm it ali ©1 whole thing out into the open and airport. the ride . amfort 
fort soon will be made to pass a Dill liscuss it in a business-like manner? . 
known as the “Civil Aeronautics Act Does anvone really like this behind it 40 m.p.h 
It will give the President authority) the-scene maneuvering? If airline Cost of operating the Pace 
to militarize the CAA overnight. I wi people don't like us, let them so state $3.85 per hour—including gas, o 
be glad to mall readers a copy of the I firmly believe that the airline 
! I also ha i copy of the t can be made to realize that opposition 
vn compan the to private flyin either in t open PIPER TRI-PACER 
H or undercove!l will eventually hurt (Model PA-22) 
undoubted ‘ pecorne them more than anyone else Ther 125"" 
we protest with vigor. Op too, we know of many airlines officia , : 1) 
ite has come ree tron who are inclined to encourage private \ 
rt Association and Al flying because they realize hat any ! 
I Council move that sells flying is bound to r« 4 
ner hould get bu at act in their favo! ( 
oO nized grouy inda » be i 
nal l la t 
GROUND HAZARDS W 
Thirty-four years of flying, with 
FARMERS AND THE BOMB only one accident causing injury, is ' 
If atomic bombs are ever drop} the record of Paul Thompson, Indiana 
on our great manufacturing cent FF. That injury was a skinned knee c I 
the more than 20,000 pilot down on sustained when he slipped and fell . 
the farm may well play a major rok while running away from an airplane ( : 
n bringing aid to these distressed he thought was on fire. It wasn't > 
ties. In a recent demonstration in the Thompson attributes his fine record ‘ : 
we ne nam irom one county largely to a lesson he learned as a 
Hew the equivalent of four tons ol lad from the crows. He says, “Don't 
ood plasma and medical supplies to fly in thunderstorms, snow storms o1 
neighboring cit Omelals of this city st night.” \ ~ 
hich might well be a prime target ~* 
for an atomic bomb, were much In > . ' ‘ 
essed Flying Farmer airplane = STRIP AT THE FAIR I " 
¢ ire effectively dispersed and We won t be satisfied with anything 
omta « i} A ceils al aie ole less than 300 airplanes, Kankakee 
mene talk Gvalin after om ehinch I] , County Farm Adviser Lloyd Gra tion and maintenance nd ergir 
sad a ham told a joint meeting of Illinois ee ial seeieniel matte oi 
and Indiana FF’s recently. Outlining 
ARE AIRLINES FRIENDS? plans for FF day at the 1951 Kankakee - prane of this type toc # r 
One of our correspondents in Mir County Fair, Graham said FF’s from 1,900, even assumin hig! . 
nesota write In ou territory ther states would be invited to come tion rate. Thus the Pacer can be « 
Northwest Airlines is not always re nd see the only county fairgrounds for $10 per hour on the basis of 200 
irded 1 good friend of private fly in the nation with a full length land operation, or eight cents per 
Our vVlinnesota frien i - ing trip within its boundaries two cents pe pas nger mui ] 
Nort t Airlis c The Fair will be he in August for charter or fixed base operati 
600 hou \ the « t we } , 
$7 or six cents pe1 ne 1 14 
per t € € I é 
Price ott PA-20 mode 
$4,295 for the 125° Stand I 
$5,225.39 for the “135” Cust A 
rox t S200 to these f ire 
tri-ge mode The 125’s have 
t pro the 135’s a c tro " 
pre pensenic! r Aeromati 
a7 p.h. increase in cruising spe I 
lipment on odeis include 
tery, starter ar itor, and front 
A few minutes after receiving cali, Oliver Bowers, an Illinois farm implemen cabin heater, but you have to ste; 
dealer, delivers critical part to farmer whose tractor has broken down. This is the eluxe mode if you want na 
only one of many tasks that would make lightp'ane vital in the event of war tion alr instrument lights and t 
Custom” for radio « ment 
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nas Convertaplanes 


Continued from page 33 


rumored that the Air Force is 
ng the country in an effort to turn 
y and promising designs. At pres 
wever, even the AF hardly seems 
ww anv more about what a con 
lane ought to be than Darius Green 
out a flying machine. But every 
trying to learn and the grapevine 





rio : 
“7. t convertaplane is the new word 
a e is what engineers believe con 
“ lanes ought to be able to do 
a ve @ To hover, to take off and land and 
a ‘ mb and descend vertically 
@ To have forward speeds comparable 
acy ntional airplanes 
meet or ' @ To be safe, stable, maneuver: ble. 
Pt eT be mechanically practicabie, 
pot ind trouble-free . 
as @ To be able to change from vertical 
able to horizontal flight with smooth 
; nsition and without unusual problems, 
eeds, attitudes of flight 
is 
il, ix i 
With the present state of aeronautical 
cnowledge, this is a large order An 
n sis of the problem Dy engineers ol 
Franklin Institute Laboratories est2b- 
s two general classes of convertible 
. ralt 
I 1. Convertaplanes in which the rotor 
xes remain substantially vertical—as in 
onventional helicopte: 
a Convertaplanes in which the axis of 
' he rotor or rotors swings from vertical 
. horizontal in transition to fixed wing 
light 
The Franklin Institute Analysis was 
pared by R. S. Barnaby, S. M. Berko 
tz and W. H. Colcord They have ex 
- ined a large number of convertaplan: 


0 posals and much of the material in 
s article comes from their work 
Convertaplanes in Class No. 1 obvious 
require a separate power source to 
t the plane and to put it into horizontal 
xed wing flight. Basically they are a 
mbination of helicopter rotors, fixed 

and conventional propellers. And 
development poses enormous prol 


ne First is that of starting and stopping 
per rotor while in flight. If left out in 
7 airstream the rotor will cause tre- 
ep! endous drag. fo it must be stopped 
perat full flight and either retracted, stopped 
DO he n minimum drag position, or converted 
in¢ nto a fixed wing surface itself. Design 
If are working on these problems and 


n f : e are some of their suggestions 

n @®E. Burke Wilford of Philadelphia 
ests a buried engine in the fuselage 
ing a swivel-mounted propeller on 
counter-balance end of a single-blade 


° tor (Figure 1) The propeller could 
i swiveled so that its axis could either 
7 rt 

i ; ive the rotor around in a circle or, the 


a i tor being locked parallel with the fuse- 
¢ ui ge, could drive the aircraft straight 


s! , ead. Problem: anti-torque arrange- 


ents. 
98 5 @ Antoine Gazda, Providence, R. I., 
— i suld lower the rotor, once it had 
a : topped, into a recess atop the fuselage 
rn @ Gerard P. Herrick, New York, pro- 
oses a low-wing, twin-boom tail pusher 
ch 195] FLYING—Moerch 1951 








airplane with a tiy | 
wing overhead When st pped the rotor 


} 


HDiagdes woul ( aS conventiona mixes 
wing area (Figure 2 Herrick has de 
veloped a symmetrical airfoil to accon 
plish this—a necessity because what is 


the trailing « of one wing when acti! 





as a rotor blade becomes the eadaing 
ed in fixed-wing operation. Herrick 
has demonstrated actual full-scale flights 


with this wing since as early as 1937 
@ Tucker: Sno-Cat Corporation, Med 


ford, Ore proposes |Mavy. 1950. Fryrnc 


a crait with one el! ne or ( ! oto! 
blade, driving propeller tu é 
rotor (Figure 3 Once at tude, the 
rotors stop, one | le twists on its axis 
and the craft converts t i? vinged 
twin-engined monoplane An « ine 1 
ilso propost for the nose of thi cratlt 
In the Tucker craft, ; vith the Herrick 

sign the tol \ 1a et t I 
metrica 

@ Gyrodyne Company of America hi 
propose d ons rn el Mo it 5 Ww“ l t 


universally mounted tail rotor wl 
] 


will provide forward propulsior we 
as torque compensation Figure 1 ar 
5 The main rotor is used for lift only 
and the anti torque tall rotor 1 ised for 
forward propulsion to obtain higher 
speeds. In general principles, this seen 
much like the autogyro. Cruising speeds 


are expected to be from 50 to 70 per cent 
higher than equivaient helicopt rs be 


cause of the craft's practically level flight 


} 


attitude con red with the normal nosé 
down attitude of helicopte: nd because 


blade pitch angles reduce with maximum 
speed instead of increase, as with the 


helicopter 
The tail rotor of this Gyvrodyne Model 


5 can be turned from the 90° hovering 


one about 14° from the longi 


position te 
tudinal axis aft. In operation, as _ the 


Gyrodyne goes from hovering to forward 


} 


flight, the tail rotor turns aft, the pitch 


of its blades increases, and it absorbs the 
power being released by the decreasing 
pitch of the main rotor blades Thi 
transier of power wou be continuou 
and automatic. Preliminary model would 
be powered by a Continental XO-470-5 
engine of 274 h.p., giving it a maximum 
speed of 161 m.p.h. and a cruise of 155 
m.p.h. according to the company’s calcu 
lations It would seat thre persons 

In the second class of proposed con 
vertaplanes the rotor axis itself changes 


from vertical to horizontal 
@ Lawrence LePage has proposed a ck 


gn (Figure 6) with 





mounting rotors which pivot from ver 
cal to horizontal, thus converting the 


man-carry 





rotors to propellers. A 





ing aircraft using this sam 
s actually under construction | 


ciple 
another company 

@ Convertawings, Inc., of New Yor 
City proposes a design using somewhi 
this same general approach except that 
the wings and rotors tilt together (Fi 
ures 7 and 8—sce page 58). Thus, when 
acting as a helicopter, the wings are at 
tually at right angles to the fuselage. A 
two-passenger prototype of this transport 
is underway, with early plans calling for 
the use of two Boeing 502 gas turbines 


Small, high-speed rotors are an essential 
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HELICOPTER 
RATING //0W/ 





Commercial pilots 
& with a helicopter 
rating will be way out in front to 
morrow. Every day, important new 
uses of the helicopter are being de- 
veloped. You, as a trained heli- 
copter pilot, will be first in line for 
these new jobs. 
All courses GI and CAA approved 


eae meeaeiuae ae ae ae etlUCcerrlCcererlUcrrhlUcrrlCcr le lUchlUr hue 
New England Helicopter Service, Inc. 
P. O. BOX 321 Stote Airport, Hillsgrove, R. | 
Tel. Hillsgrove 1-1803 





Nome 
Address 
City 


Comm. Lic. No 
sens es = @& 
NO OBLIGATION. MAIL COUPON TODAY 



































Figure 8 





, ' 
control uring tne 
] 
| 


trom 


transitior 
tical to horizontal flight. “It appear 
as the craft rotates from the verti 


a horizontal position the rotor may 
its lift faster than the l 
to take it on 
@ Another 
the craft takes off 
and the 
horizontal flight 
to fixed-wing 


wings will b 


proposa is one in 
and lands verti 
becomes the | 

(Figure 11) Char 
flight, the 
wings vertical 
zontal (Figure 12). At the same time 
pitch of the rotor blades is incre 

reduced The b 


rotor 


whole 


from position to 




















- rotation spe¢ 1 is 
become fixed wing and the t p jets w! 
lrove the blades in a circle now pro 
thrust for he rontal flight 
It is apparent,” say the Franklin Ir 
tute men, “that the transition in thi 
presents many prol lems It seems 
tain, for instance, that at some stag: 
the operation when the rotor pitch 
become high and its rotational speed 
| the craft ll have become, shall we 
vagrant. Here again the craft will | 
to turn clear over and attain its fix 
wing flying speed in a power dive 
| “Reconversion to rotary-wing 1 
ioes not appear to present quite so n 
of a problem The craft will just 
zoomed up to a vertical tal anda 
necessary rotor adjustments mads 
perfectly feasible maneuver but one née 
ertheless whic! till falls into the 
batic « d as such is hi 
1 f indesirat reconversion me¢ 
; pplies ure to the er 
“ escrit re ) nange I 
Figure II Figure 12 horizont Dat to vel in the } 
Amor other proble I ich }{ 
ire torced landings Power fa ire 
th ar uc} rope De n studi tar on its t At ir Young, for fixed-wing flight would require tr 
e the plane tri e gear and twin t m¢ of Be Aircraft, | been inter sition to autorotation be ise hig 
ich ar ! ift cou function « s ested in such a craft and has built several fixed-wing landing wou probably « 
onventiona ! ne vith run uccessful flying models, one with electric major damage to the aircraft 
take-offs and landings, or i helicopter motor attached The National Advisory Committee 
@ Loui e Mong i French de ner @ It may surprise the average reade1 Acronautics is investigating the efficier 
the Unite States, propo a design to realize that the Chance-Vought Flying of rotors for propellers and vice-versa, 4 
t ne rot below the fuselage and Pancake, with its long propeller and ex é the proble rting and st 
he other above (Figure 9 These rotors tremely high angle of take-off and nearly it t t in 
t to convert the craft into ar hovering speeds, belongs to this m Evervbody is dead serious about c 
ne with one tractor and one pusher general group of convertaplanes. Gen vertaplanes, from NACA to the Air Fo: 
ypelle Figure lf eral Electric has also done experime: Increasing efforts are being turned 
@ Lloyd Leonard has made still az vork along these lines perfect them. They are not just a lor 
ther proposal in which the rotor axi The Franklin Institute’s Barnaby, Berk inventor’s mad dream. Whether they 
nd the body swing together from verti ywitz and Colcord warn that while such successful is another matter Perha 
to horizonta All elements of an a configuration may be the simplest m« they might turn out to be the aircrait 
r ne are present it when the craft chanically, considerable research is need the future But that time still seen 
vants to behave a helicopter it lite y ed on the aerodynamics of stability and many years away ED 
y H1 t nto and out of the city by aerial sur stressed the willingness of the Civil A 
our ometown veys of available routes, provide courie1 Patrol to cooperate fully with other civ 
(Continued from page 26 ervice, and perform whatever other as- organizations in strengthening civili 
ignments the civil defense director defense 
fighting, and radiological and chemical might order We are ready to make whatever co 


lefense work Or the community may 
he assigned to care for families evacuate 
area Its hospitals 


from the bombed 


vould care for casualties 
In mobile civilian planes can 


The y 


teams speedily to the 


support 


perform many invaluable services 


deliver spec ialist 


bombed area, bring in medical supplies, 


evacuate casualties, reconnoiter bomt 


damage, assist police in directing traff« 


58 


The Philadelphia 
tested the 
CAP 
Philadelphia in an emergency, but also 
had a second major purpose. That 
to demonstrate to the nation that the 
CAP is capable of organizing lightplanes 
into an effective force for wartime serv- 


exercise not only 


readiness of the Pennsylvania 


mobile support teams to serve 


was 


ice 


After the exercises, General Beau 


cessions we can,” Beau sal 
“But, as an official Government bo 
we have certain fundamental responsibi 


Our obie 


Genera! 


ties that cannot be waived 





tives are based on objectives of the U.S 
Air Force and of the Civil Defense A 
ministration. We cannot compromise 


their objectives to suit special interes 
To do 


-_* 


so would defeat our reason f 
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um confident that when the chips 
own all minor differences will dis- 
r and private pilots will do what 
they can to serve in the national 
But it is heart-breaking to real- 
hat we are wasting time now when 
ould be organizing and training as 
rated units 
AP has taken the lead in many com 
ities to organize mobile support 
is including both air and ground 
ons. As outlined by General Beau 
in article in January Ftyrnc, these 
1an teams are made up of specialists 
transportation, rescue, communica- 
s, and radiological defense, as well 
ilots and mechanics for emergency 
missions 
was this organization of mobile sup- 
teams from communities in eastern 
nsylvania that was tested at Phila- 


phia 
Squadrons checked in at Philadelphia's 
theast Airport from Wilkes-Barre, 
anton, Williamsport, Harrisburg, Lan- 
ter, York, Allentown, Bethlehem, 
iding, and Chester, as well as from 
Philadelphia and suburban communities 
Some pilots from Stroudsburg and other 
wns in the Pocono mountains had to 
w out when they found their local 


Z 


Uf 


is covered with two feet of snow 
The sun, which gave an illusion of 
armth in the morning, was veiled 


cecreFtewsesee eee ae eS 


“Within 15 years, non-stop trans- 
atlantic flights will be a thing of re- 
ality declared Lieut. Comdr. Richard 
E. Byrd, following his arrival in Day- 
ton Friday morning.”—Dayton Her- 

ld, Nov. 19, 1926. 


° ee eee ee ee Re ee eS eS 


ough most of the lay and the sub 
zing weather, combined with high 
lidity, penetrated through overcoats 

1 even lined flying clothing. It must 
ve been especially frigid for the pilots 
o flew open cockpit planes 
After briefing by Col. Philip Neu 
ler, Wing Commander, Group I under 
ij. John W. Mills of Scranton took off 
fly over Budd airport until it was 
lled back to Northeast for the first 
ze of the exercise. Groups II and III, 
headed by Majors Clyde Golden of York 
id John L. Holmes of Williamsport, 
w to satellite fields just outside Phila- 
elphia to await further instructions 
Colonel Neuweiler waited until the 
ficial observation party, headed by 
Mayor Samuel, arrived, then ordered 
Major Mills to bring his group in to 
Northeast for the first phase of the 
xercise. Capt. Harold C. Daily, Air 
orce liaison officer with the Pennsy]- 
vania wing, brought an L-4 in low over 
the field testing for “radioactivity,” then 
lropped a smoke bomb for wind direc- 
ion and landed. Major Mills’ planes 
followed him in. 

Meanwhile, the ground echelon had set 
ip camp at the edge of the field, and 
mbulances under supervision of Maj 
Lewis Curry of Scranton had returned 
trom “bombed” areas with casualties for 
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evacuation to the outlying hospitals 

The scene then shifted to the other 
end of Philadelphia, tl League Island 
golf course near the Philadelphia Navy 


Yard Mot revck police cieare the way 
for the 30-car convoy 
At League Island, as the official party 


drew up, Ist Lieut. Michael Campanaro 
of Morrisville, assistant wing communi 
cations officer was calling Fox Re 
group, led by Major Golden, to repeat 
the landing procedure The selected 
landing strip was a 400-yard fairway 
about 70 yards wide. Approaches were 
clear but the landing had to be made 
over a three-story house at the edge of 
the fairway. In front and alongside the 
house, at the fairways edge were 
grouped most of the spectators 

The lead plane, piloted by Ist Lieut 
Albert Rosser and Ist Lieut. Paul Nel 
son came in low, again checking for 
possible radioactivity. Apparently all was 
well for they made a second pass, drop 
ping a smoke bomb It showed that the 
wind was cutting across the fairway at 
an angle of about 15°, but Lieutenant 
Rosser came in for a perfect landing 
With Major Golden circling overhead 
in ove! 


other planes of the group dippe 


the spectators and gingerly set down 





ym the strip. Several n explora 
tory pass, going around before coming 
In and most were torce to crab in ata 


noticeable angle 

To most spectators, this was the high 
light of the exercise and it typified more 
than any other phase of the test the 
unique ability of the lightplane to pro 


vide emergency air service when all con 


ventional airfi is are unusable 

Here, as at Northeast, planes brought 
in specialists or emergency medical sup 
plies and took on casualties or went out 
on other missions on orders from local 
civil defense officials 


The third phase was at Southwest In 
ternational airport After completing 
their assignments, the pilots and groun 
team members assembied to hear com 
ments from Mayor Samuel and General 
Beau. By this time it was almost 3 p.m 
and Colonel Neuweiler closed the exer 
cise with a brief “well done,” suggesting 
that participants should leave as soon as 
possible to reach home before dark 

On leaving Southwest airport to re 
turn to City Hall for a top-level critique 
Mayor Samuels’ party received the bene 
fit of a real aerial reconnaissance. A 
CAP pilot reported that an emergency 
crew was making repairs on a bridge on 
the main road into central Philadelphia 
With two of the bridge's four lanes 
blocked, Sunday afternoon traffic wa 
backed up for more than a mile on either 
site Motorcycle police guided the 
Mayor and his guests on a roundabout 
route to by-pass the tie-up 

Other demonstrations to come will in 
clude 300, 500, perhaps 1,000 lightplanes 
These numbers cannot come from the 
present strength of the Civil Air Patrol 
Effective use of lightplanes in U. S. civil 
defense requires that all private flying 
organizations get together on an overall 
program that will permit every available 
lightplane pilot to share in emergency 
service END 
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One flight with the Bantam Eareceiver* con 
vinced me of its superiority over conventional 
eor-phones. With the Eareceiver, signals ore 
clearer, static disturbonces minimized and 
above all eor fatigue from uncomfortable 
eor pads is a thing of the post. The Eoreceiver 
is a must for every pilot! 

E.R Jack) Jackson, ATR Pilot and 
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(Continued from page 34) 
also had an inter-phone connection 


Except for the additional compartment 


with the portholed door this chamber 
was exactly like every other I had seen 
After we had marched in and everyone 
wa ettled on th benche ilong the 


walls, the sergeant in charge took the 


chamber up” for a short test run. As we 
leveled off at 10,000 feet. the tr 


uner and 


ill its occupants checked out okay so we 
descended and separated into two groups 
I was in the first group, so I remained 
in my seat a we tarted a second 
cent This time the sergeant took the 


38,000 
priet 


intercom system on the 


altitude of 


off and had a 


tank to a simulated 
feet. Here 


ecture 


we leveled 
over the 
high altitude 
the had 
some experiments at 
came forward A 


dangers of anoxia at 


Previously two of men been 


elected to pertorm 
iltitude and they now 


captain removed his oxygen mask and was 


instructed to write his name, rank and 
erial number on the pad provided. His 
first three attempts were quite legible 
but the fourth, fifth, and sixth times b 
in to look like the crawlings of a kin 
lergarten student. He sat dazed, his face 
in ashen grey, his eyes glassy and hi 
forehead beaded with perspiration. The 
ergeant asked him quietly to continue 
to write his name The captain didn't 
move The sergeant spoke louder; the 


captain raised the pencil slightly but did 
The sergeant shouted, “Write 


not write 


ur name! The pencil made two let 
t big, loose, disconnected characters 
id then slid across the page and dropped 


to the floor as the captain collapss 


ixty-nine seconds had elapsed since he 
removed his ox en mask. After a quick 
) cation of the mask and 100 per cent 
oxygen the captain was back in his posi 
tion none the worse except for a ghost 
ike coloring and extreme fatigue, both 


oon disappear 


A young colonel then stood up to den 

trate a de ed parachute jump. Re 
ving his ma e did several deep 
knee bends to ite the energy used 
‘ inch hur elf tror the aircralt and 


st tching the sweep hand on his 
the morrent to pull 


cord A 


ou A 
watch, waiting for 


few seconds 


the simulated rip 
later he laboriously pulled the cord 
Watching his face as he made the effort 


reminded of laborers loading 500 
North 
this 


imposs! 


I was 


pound cotton bales back home in 


Carolina. Lack of oxygen had made 
simple maneuver become a nea! 
bility. The colonel was helped back into 
his oxygen mask and we descended to a 
altitude of 8,000 feet 

the test run, the porthole in 
separating the two 
ments had been sealed up with a heavy 
the 


operation ol 


imulated 
Before 
the door compart 
door could 
the 
outside 


Beyond now we 
tank 
started 
pressurize the other compartment to a 
altitude of 38,000 feet We 
sitting in the pressurized 
‘cabin” of a modern high speed 
We sat with masks removed in t 
8.000 feet. 
hangar 


paper 
hear the 


as a crew 


controls 
man to de 
imulated 
were now 
aircratt 
he com 
comfort of smoked 
and traded 


many of the 


parative 
cigarettes stories 


I wondered how others 
were thinking of the movies and lectures 
heard the day Up to this 


had experienced nothing new 


wed before 
point we 
had seen servic in 


P-38's, P-47's 


lor everyone present 


high-flying aircraft 


some 

P-51's, B-24’s, B-17’s, and B-29’s had given 
this group many a long and tiring ride 
to high altitudes. Even so, my mem 


ory persisted in recalling the pictures I'd 
een the day before of the early experi 
eyes bulging as if they'd pop out 
; 


and lips fluttering like 


ments 
paper streamers 


I remembered one of my first rides in 


an empty 
Cor a 


at sea level and as the cham 


a pressure chamber. Id seen 


balloon tied 
Cola bottle 


ber was raised to 30,000 feet, the pressure 


over the neck of a 


differential had so distended the balloon 
that it threatened to explode momentar 
ily In a few minutes now my body 


would be subjected to that type of change 
A few and each of us 
would dly he 
explosion 


minutes more 
discover just how ruggs 
together. During the 
we would experience a pressure decrease 


1 one-half times that 


was put 


of six an inside our 


all in the space of a few micro 


seconds 


I tried to remember when I had last 
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visited the gym. Two years ago? Tl 
I breathed a silent prayer that it | 
long. I rer 
had drunk last night. Was the flight 


geon talking throug 


been too 


serious when he 


plenty of sleep and drink no alcoh« 


24 hour before the 


membered the distende balloon 
The sergeant’s voice cut into n 
erie He cautioned everyone not t 


his breath in anticipation of the « 
sion. To do so might result in a 
coll psed lungs We vere still wit! 
masks and the sergeant was telling 
anecdotes as he toyed with a small 


ed stick. Suddenly, without warni: 


punctured the cardboard coverin 
The re 
and the room was 
fog 


Through the fog I cou see the 





the door was a terrific explo 
instantly filled 


dense 


the captain | used in his exper 
along with fregments of the door c« 
ing, fluttering along the floor as I 
up to put on my oxygen mask. I su 
I did stand up of my own accord | 


cannot recall deliberately 


No one 


planning it 
was briefed to stand up 
the explosion but as the fog cleared ; 


of the 10 men in the chamber 


nine 
on their feet. One man sat dumbly 
the corner of the chamber looking at 


coverl and cardb« 
the chamber He 
tinued to stare in astoni 


shattered pape! 
scraps littering 


hment at 


hole in the loor until he was ren 
that he was at 38,000 feet and it 1 
be a good idea to use some oxygen 


The sergeant explained that the 





vas formed by condensation whic} 
ulted from the reduce temperature 
the air as it expanded six and one 
times during the ex; I The ex; 
sion 1S so rapl that the eed nece 
to travel the dist ice tween 5.000 


al 38,000 feet has been comnvuted 
13.100 miles pe 
As we 


t! lescent 


hou traight up! 
filed out of the chamber aft 
there was an 
of comment as everyone 
sensations to everyone els “I felt 
if I'd been propelle 1 off my seat | 
of TNT 


with 


charge someone said. “I 


loose a big belch lieuter 


cut 


was saying to his buddy Could you 


luring the explosion?” someone « 
asked. There were affirmative and née 
tive answers to this question. I re« 

seeing my oxygen MaskK swinging per 
lum-like in front of m s I reached 


the explosion. | 
flutte: 


it immediately after 


recall the paper fragments 


about the room but I'm surs 
instant of the explosion my 
tively closed. I also felt 


as if I had been temporari 


wildly 
at the 
were instin 


warm flush 





overheated and my ears rang crazily f 


a couple of hours. That was the exter 
of the after effects 
Ironically, on the long flight back hon 


I read an article in an aviation magazir 
in which the author stated authoritative 
ly that a pil 1t bailing out of a jet plar 
at high would be 


altitude disintegrate 


by the explosive release of pressure 
his body. There were 18 USAF thrott 
jockeys in that C-47 who could debun} 
that theory for him in a hurry! EN 
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Covers a Retreat 
(Continued from page 19) 


Yalu River, the natural border be 
t n Korea and Manchuria 
we seemed but a matter of days 
fleeing North Korean army had been 
royed. More than 140,000 prisoners 
ar languished behind barbed wire 
ther 200,000 Communist casualties ac- 
nted for the remainder of Kim Il 
o's ill-fated army 
hen it happened 
The Chinese Communist government 
threatened to intervene, but with 
landings at Inchon and the drive 


ss the 38th parallel accomplished, 
military moment had passed. Good 
tegy or not, the Chinese crossed the 


u River into Korea and, as General 


Arthur said, “A new war was un- 
way.” 
After heavy attacks on United Na 
s forces, the Chinese broke off con 
t just as rapidly as they had started 
For days an unnatural quiet covered the 
tle fronts—the Eighth Army line in 
thwest Korea and the Tenth Corps 
e of operations in the northeast set 


of Korea 
tea e2ce 2272 Fe eee 2k Se 


“The results of the latest interna- 
tional competition in aeronautics 
seem to be in favor of the old-fash- 
ioned type of balloon. The great de- 
sideratum in an ordinary balloon is 
strength and buoyancy, combined 
with maximum comfort and ballast- 
carrying capacity. The less compli- 
cated the better it is. Any addition 
in the way of steering or propelling 
mechanism necessarily adds to the 
weight and is a step in the wrong di- 
rection.”—Boston Herald, October 3, 
1906 
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Something was afoot Having made 
ir point, were the Chinese withdraw- 
to the Yalu River, or were they pre 
ing another large scale attack? The 

N high command didn't know—but they 
ered an all-out attack on November 

1. Advances up to 20 miles were made 

first day without contact with the 


my. Some resistance developed on 
morning of the 25th, and by the 26th 
Chinese had hit back all along the 


faced the Air 
provided an 
rial umbrella for a comparatively small 
force, and later had 

way for an offensive army Now 

Air Force had the job of giving pro- 
chon to an army that was retreating 


A new kind of war 
ree. Previously it had 


fensive paved 


ler constant attack 

During the first week of the Communist 
ffensive, fighters and light bombers of 
he Fifth Air Force flew 2,350 separate 
1330 of these in direct 
ipport of the ground forces. The re- 
1ainder included armed reconnaissance 
trikes against targets of opportunity, 
nd B-26 attacks deep into North Korea 
| = gainst communication lines 

Over the battle lines, the Air Force 
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rties, close 


made it miserable for the Reds. So 


concentrated were the fighter attacks 


around Kunu-ri on December 1 that one 
group of Chinese surrendered to U. S 
infantrymen after night and day pum 
meling by airplanes 

That same day an encircled U. S. in 


antry battalion called for air support 
fant batt I 

Responding F-80's killed more than 200 
Communists and eliminated seven road 
blocks 


join its division 


permitting the battalion to re 


“It reminded me of Braddock’s march 
through Ohio 
pilots The Chinese were marching to 
ward our troops three abreast. I kept 


commented one ol! the 


pumping lead and firing my rockets right 
into them and they dropped all over the 
place except those who weren't blasted 
The ones we didn't get, the infantry took 
care of. 

That same day, December 1, the Fa 
East Air Forces flew a reco! breaking 
807 sorties At the end of the days 
operations, 2,050 enemy troops had been 


killed o! yvounded 

In addition, more than 480 buildings 
used by the enemy for supply storage or 
shelter were rocketed and strafed, 125 
trucks blasted from the roads, several 
tanks shattered, and five ammunition 
dumps exploded under Shooting Star 
and M tang attacks 


Superfortresses of Major General Fm 
mett (Rosie) O'Donnell’s Bomber Com 
yughout Korea, ham 
targets 
tearing up rail 


mand ranged tni 


mering interdiction along the 


Yalu 
] 


aiong an 


lines 


River ana 
lready battered transportation 





system avenue of resupply had to 


be neutralized Incendiary bombs sat- 


urated large stores of war materiel at 
Huichon, on the main rail line, 80 miles 
north of the former Communist capital 
Another dozen smaller 
supply areas were left abl: 

With some units of the Eighth Army 
now in Pyongyang, the northern defense 
arc spread from Sukchon to Sunchon, a 
little more than 20 miles north of that 


city, but still 85 miles from the new 


of Pyongyang 


lefense line. The withdrawal continued 
to be orderly. Combined air-ground at- 
tacks were taking a 10 to 1 toll of the 

At the time of the all-out attack on the 
Eighth Army, the Tenth Corps 
ing in the northeast section of Kors had 


littie or no Opposi- 


ope rat- 


been advancing wit! 
tion. The 17th Regimental Combat Team 
of the U. S. Army had reached the Yalu 
River and had stopped there, a few 


mouth 


hundre vards from Manchuria 
Korean isions were racing up the east 
coast in the rection of Siberia 

To lessen the possibility of being out 
flanked, Maj. Gen. Edward M. Almond 


Tenth Corps, brought 


his offensive to a halt and ordered the 


commanding the 
most northern elements to begin a wit 

irawal southward toward the coastal 
port of Hungnam. The First Marine Di 


vision had reached the Chosin Reservoir, 





50 miles northwest of Hungnam, by the 
th em 


time the order was received for 
to prepare for possible action to the west 
On November 28, the 


seven divisions against the 


Chinese threw 
Marine posi 


tions around the Reservoir, an attack that 
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was to produce one of the most amazing 
air operations of any war. The coming 
battle produced the now famous remark 
by Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, First M: 
rine Commander ‘Retreat, hell, were 
just attacking in a different direction 
Enemy attacks were repulsed, one after 
another. Close support aircraft operated 


o close that one tactical controller, after 


requesting a Napaim attack na grou} 
of Communists complained Hel ne 
man, I didn't mean that close! The 
flaming jellied gasoline had dropped 30 
feet in front of him Vipin out the 
enemy pocket 

The overwhelming enemy strength wa 


for even the hard fighting 


too mu 


Mar ine 


eloping them and units of the Army 


Chinese units succeeded in en 


eventh Division that had returned from 
the First Marine 


the moun 


nortn an joined 


Enemy troops honeycombe 


tau on all side of the UN forces and 


the Red established countles road 
Lock ilong the highway leading to 
Famhur These units had to travel this 

id if they were not to | lestroyed 


The withdrawal wa 
Every mile of that battered, ftrozen 
d was under the guns of the enemy, 
t every yard of the surrounding moun 
t felt the brunt of the most intensi 
upport of the Korean 


if rial close 


rhe retreat to Hamhung was a three 
operation Phase one tarted No 

er 30. The objective was the small 

town of Hagaru-ri at the southern tip of 
t) reservoll A distance of but 15 
it seemed like a trip to the moon 

for the embattled troo; At that point 


k-up would be accomplished with 


other elements of the First Marine Divi 
and phase two--a 10-mile trek to 
Koto-ri—starte 
It took four day for the last man t 
ter into Hagaru-ri. During that entire 


od, Air Force, Marine and Navy fight 


nd bombers poured machine gur 
{ pomb rocket ana napalm into 
Communist troops on the ilrroundin 
nountain Resistance, although remain 
ing strong, had le ened considerably by 
the time phase two wa ince! Vay 


With the main highway to Hamhung 


road blocks. the 


problem of resupply was solved by trans 
ports of the Combat Cargo Command 
Day after day, Fairchild C-119s (Box- 
cars) and Douglas C-47’s (Skytrains) 
rained ammunition, food, clothing, gaso- 
line, even drinking water to the column 
More than 1,000 tons of sup lies were 
parachuted to the Marines and soldiers 
in four days 

As the main column continued toward 
Hagaru-ri, one of the most dramatic air 
lifts in aviation history got underway 
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Operating from a 3,000-foot emergency 
strip at Hagaru-ri, transport after trans 
port landed, unloaded ammunition and 
supplies, quickly reloaded with wounded 
and frost-bitten GIs and headed for 
Japan 

On November 30 a doughtyv engineer 
battalion had started construction of the 
strip. It was no easy task. Both the 
elements and the enemy made things dif 
hat 
bulldozers’ blades would not penetrate it 
By welding steel “teeth” to the blades 





ficult. So hard was the frozen earth t 


and using dynamite to blast the more 


stubborn blocks of ice-covered 
the battalion hacked out the stri; 
entire operation took only 24 hour 


¢ 


men working under constant enem) 
tar and small arms fire 

For six days, from December 
C-47’s landed from dawn to dus} 
moving hundreds of casualties, th: 


jority frost-bite cases, to safety 
the last 
phase of the operation was starts 
By December 7, all elements clos« 
at Koto-ri, where the aerial evacu 
was repeated once again. This tims 


strip was but 2,600 feet long. The 


casualty evacuated, the ‘ 


rugged engineer battalion had le neti 
a lightplane strip so it could accon 
date transports With casualties 
lighter (less than 400) the operation 
completed in only two days. Phase 
was started December 9 

Thirty miles from their de 
now, the Allied troops knew they 
going to make it. Just a few more 
up the road that wormed through 
gorges and over the wintry mount 
and then it was down-hill and acr 
small plain to Hamhung. A combi: 
Army-Marine relief column was he 
north to relieve pressure on the retrs 


ing forces 

One obstacle still remained in front 
the withdrawing troops. The Chinese 
blasted a highway bridge that span: 


a deep gorge It seemed an impos 


task to get the thousands of men a 
the wide gap. Actually the problem 
licked before the main body reached 
area Patrols had discovered that 
bridge had been blasted A quick c 
and within a matter of hours, C-119 

the Cargo Command parachuted an eis 


+ 


span bridge to the column. That s 
engineer battalion wasted little time 
ting the bridge across the gorge T 
link-up accomplished, the tempo of t 
march stepped up. By December 11 
entire command was safely in Hamhu 
“I've never been in an airplane in 
life,” said one weary Marine, “but I lo 
them. They sure raised hell with t 
Reds all the way down that damned ro: 
Sometimes I could have reached out a 
touched them, they were flying so low 
lot of us can thank the fly boys that 
are still alive.’ ED 








$5,000 Helicopter 


(Continued from page 17) 


roduction cost 
Jn the basis of this finding, we € 
out the reciprocal gas engins 


ind to look for a tip-of-the-blade power 


upply We investigated 17 different 
types of jets and turbines and settied 
on the ramjet as the most practical for 


commercial production. Then, instead of 
following the usual practice of building 
around a standard powerplant alrea 

on the market, we determined to de 





and build a complete helicopter, from 
powerplant up 
“As an airframe manufacturer we were 
f 


more interested in developing a successful 
product than a publicity picture, so we 


62 


proceeded quietly through 18 months of 
experimenting and ground testing 

To keep our research costs at a mini- 
mum, we made our own static and whirl 
test equipment. We spent months in de- 
veloping the shape and contours of the 
ramjet engine for our Hornet and have 
emerged with a powerplant which weighs 
but 11 pounds, produces 31 pounds of 
net thrust, and gives the equivalent 
of about 34 horsepower. It is made of heat 
istant stainless steel and its operating 





temperature peaks at about 3,000 

In selecting jet power, we recognized 
the ramjet reputation as a fuel hog, but 
we were confident we could reduce the 
consumption rate. We also recognized the 
jets advantages in having no moving 
parts, which would cut the maintenance 


problem to an absolute minimum, and 


thus offset the higher fuel consumptior 
To offset the fuel hogging, too, the ran 
jet operates efficiently on the lowe 
priced fuels—stove distillate, kerosen 


and other fuels which are readily av 
] 


able in the country and the city alik« 
Thus fuel cost was secondary Alrea 
we have been able to cut the consun 
tion rate in half and further reductiot 
The ramjet engl 


are in prospect 
is fastened to the under side of the ro 
tip with two bolts and a steel suppo 
and can be replaced in a matter of mi 
utes We planned to sell replacem 
engines for around $200 each 
“To show the amount of work tl 
has gone into the Hornet, the finish 
product represents more than 5,000 mo 
fications of the original design. Five m 
spent three months on the starter sys 
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alone before coming up with one 
weighs three ounces 
| knowledge ~g “d 
Thanks to knowledge we gained in 


eloping our other models and to our 
ind testing equipment, we were able 
kip the prototype flight stage and to 
t preparations for actual production 
marketing as soon as the final de- 
was adopted. Thus, in October, 1949, 
started CAA certification but 
not fly the first Hornet until early in 

i) 
Fncouraged by its performance and 
spects, we planned a worldwide sales 
sram. We set a target date of early 
1951 and planned to have large num- 
s of the Hornets in the air in leading 
ties and aviation centers the moment 
model was formally announced by 
Actual production was 


tests, 


ivy advertising 
ler way when armed forces demands 
military versions of our other models 
the shelving of the Hornet pro- 
im. The first 12 Hornets, however, are 
eing completed and already two of them 


e in the air,” Hiller concluded 


; 
cea 


While the Hornet, with its ramjet 
ywerplants, represents the latest ad- 
uncement in the helicopter field, the 


oduction model is simplicity itself. A 
hort-coupled body, built of tubular steel 
vered with fiberglass provides side-by- 
ide seating for two persons in a well 
hielded cockpit. The Hornet body weighs 
55 pounds, in contrast to the 350-pound 
eight of the Hiller 360 body. The Hornet 
flight in 
and r.p.m 


ockpit is equipped with thre 
truments, altimeter, air spee J 
ndicator, plus a fuel-flow gauge, a wob 
e pump and a starter button. The rotor 
powerplant installation eliminates 
rque, so there is no tail rotor, and the 
idder pedals have been eliminated. In- 
ead, a conventional rudder at the aft 
of the body is operated by sidewise 
ovement of the collective pitch control 
give directional control. The Hille 
fety control system is used in the 
lornet with the overhead slung handle- 





360 when the are lined uv along 
} 


side one another, but the cockpit of the 


tw 


jet model provides comfortable seating 
for two average size men Behind the 
seat is space for 25 pounds of baggage 


Gross weight of the production Hornet is 
900 pounds 

The starting Fuel 
pressure is built up with a hand-operated 
wobble pump, the fuel flow valves are 
opened and the powerplants fired by 
pressing the starter button, which ignites 
the fuel through a battery operated Ford 


routine is simple 


coil linked to electrodes in the ramjets 
The tip speed necessary to place the 
ramjets in full operation on their own 
is attained through the use of a hand 
crank. On one of the finished Hornets 
an outboard gas engine is used to turn 
the rotors up to the required 150 revolu 
tions per minute. Either way, the start 
ing and warmup routine takes about a 
minute to a minute and a half 

From that point, operation of the 
Hornet is almost identical to that of the 
360, with the single exception that the 
Hornet cruises at a rotor speed of 52 
r.p.m. in contrast to 324 r.p.m. ‘for the 
360. The tip speed of the Hornet 3 


foot rotor is about 450 m.p.h 

The noise level of the Hornet, which 
varies with the type of fuel used, is 
rated by Hiller as about the same as the 
360, or on a par with the average privat 
plane. In flight and ground demonstra 
tions witnessed by the writer, the Hor 
net's ready-for-take-off sound resembled 
that of a Diesel truck. As the Hornet 
took on altitude and the ground echo 
lisappeare t} sound diminished to 
what might be described as a cross be 
tween a whoosh and a hum 

In the flichts witnessed by the writer, 
Hiller demonstrated the Hornet's stabili 


ty by hands-off flying and showed off its 


maneuverability with fancy gyrations. As 
an added feature he made imulated 
forced landings from 20 to 30 feet alti 
tude to show how centrifugal force takes 
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rotor control and the pitch and throt over to bring the Hornet to a cushion 
controls being movable to permit landing should the powerplants fail t 
' 
eration from either side, or from the through exhaustion of fuel supply or any INDEPENDENT MOVEMENTS 
nter position in the case of a single other cause. In these simulated forced ; 
upant. landings the Hornet settled to a featnery RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
. . ; , " Pre ! * 
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The Mail Box 


(Continued from page 42) 


termined statistically according to 


fits received by the buyer rather 


is d 
the ben 
than by the law of supply and demand 
Since the 


tion of los ver a very 


is simply a 
base, this 


premium projec 
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individual a ft. Furthermore, it is a 
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them to 
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funds and distributing 
who suffer loss 
Rost. H. LANGDON 
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Houston, Tex 
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jear, le deductible In like 
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cal insurance 


ong distance 
palue eaci 
proportion 
have to pay S$] 000 per year to 
nsure my $2,500 car As a typical aur 
port operator 1 dream of crash nsurance 
What can America? Ai 
ters offer? 

By return 
Re ade ? Le 
ea standard all 

yu ti 
S500 tor an 


ration Unde 


mail ca 


from 


type of aircraft val 
annual premium of $73.10 
private ODusiness and pleasure use, o7 
4) lor commercial 
This 


nd deductible itl no 


including instruc 


coverage provides for a $50 


deduct ble 
cable to fire or theft losses. and a $100 


7) ’ ! 
etible on taa ng and crasi losses. It 
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miting the 


amount recover 
on each cor ponent for part al losse 
} endorsement re 
hye hangared 
rtain cond 
aived at 
If Mr. Hoadley 
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company or a 
de the cove 
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dependable fly-by-chart type of naviga 
tion? 
Those multi-colored sheets of pay 
are nice to have around 

Joun L. Moore 


Lewiston, Me 


WANTS TO KNOW WHY 
Why are the lighted 
beacons turned off? 

I am a flight instructor 
Bonacci Flying 
have 10 ready to finish 
night With the 
out it will imperil our teaching and our 
I have flown all over 


alrways 


and A&E me 
chanic for Service and 
students their 
cross-countries beacons 
tudents progress 


the country at night and with beacons 
it is almost impossible to get lost 

In order to fly safely at night, a person 
1eeds something to rely Omni and 
VHF are very 
lo when your radio goes out or you have 
altitude 
visibility 
too, that 


instrument 


upon 


good but what can you 
because of 


CAA 


everyone 


to descend to lower 


ow ceiling and poo! 
remember, 
afford an 


radio in his 


hould 
rating ofr 
And 


under 


cannot 
i $900 airplane 
doesn’t function 


altitude 


remember, omni 


ertain conditions of and dis 
ance 

CAA is a 
vith the job of making flying safer. It 


make sense that, in an economy 


Government organization 
oesn t 


lrive, they eliminate some of their most 


devices (beacons and 
The low 
going to be 


night 


tool-proot satety 


weather stations) frequency 
eliminated 


Do you 


ranges are also 
for those of us who fly at 
all that 

Let get a 
irst 


promoting safety 


CAA that puts safety 
DreBaun 


Flying 


JoHN W 
Bonacci Service 
Omaha, Neb 

@ Says Donald W 


of Civil 


Nyrop administrator 
Aeronautics 
It is true that the CAA is a Govern 
nent organization to make flying safer 
The CAA also is the organization ¢ harged 
tf a ding the development oT ¢ 


aviation and with the operation and 


naintenance of ad common sustem of at? 
avigation and traffic control 
Specifically ere is tive toru on the 
oints raised by Mr. DeBaur 
Be icons The Conagre ssional Aviation 
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nterest of economy, the « vil aeronautics 


Board said ? that wm tne 


authorities should give consideration to 


jyradual removal of airw y beacon lights 


rking airports and 


Follo ri g 
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beacons 7 
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e need for beacons and et up 


cept for 
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ria which indicated that 
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indicate that at 


ailable to cities and 
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s nou under way 


east 95 of the 945 
transferred to city o7 
select ng the 844 


Federal operation 


beacons will be 
state use In 
beacons for continued 
these safety standards 
were 


followed (a) continue marking 


hazards and airports, (b) continue mark- 
ng points on an airway in mountainous 


terrau fc) continue airway beacon lights 


where clearly required for air ct 


operations, (d) continue any other be 

lights where unusual or exceptional 

ty considerations require them 
“We are 


study of the need for beacons in s1 


now engaged in a det 


ly populated areas Each area « 
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order to determine not only u 
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is necessary to maintain beacons o 
relocate beacons to better use 
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bas put into effect. The fact that ro 


j 4 


iy half of prese nt airways are not 


lemented with beacon lic S raise 
about the necessity 
them on many of the airways which 
(B) While night flying u 
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sO equipped 
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standards can be met only by usir 


combination of 


two-way radio and « 
tronu 
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out electronics aids increases 
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convincing arguments to si 
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some 


night flying, except at low altitudes 
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sparse ly settled areas should be 


stricted to fitted to 


weather, o7 
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to fly on nst 
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ments 
“Radio ranges Over a long per 


CAA 


timed at de »eloping a better navigat 
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tid than the low-frequency range wh 
iltthough 


r ntially a 


? efined wm 
1928 


was agreed by all 


many waus is 


model After extens 


users ti 


Sting, it 


the very high frequen u omnidirectio 


range was the answe to the problem 


static and interference and limited cove 


ge associated with the low-freque 


four-course range Several 


CAA 


anges 


years 


began installing tl new 


making clear that when the 


stailation program was completed 


old-type ranges would gradually be 
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comnissioned, since it would be proh 


t vely expensive to operate the two s 


by side for any great len 


To date, 276 
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after next Ju 
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